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As on the shore, at break of day, 
A vanquished chief expiring lay, 
Upon the sands with broken sword 

He traced his farewell to the free, 
And there, the last unfinished word 

He dying wrote, was " liberty." 

At night a sea-bird shrieked the knell 

Of him who thus tor freedom fell. 

The words he wrote, ere evening came, 

Were covered by the sounding sea— 
80 passed away the cause and name 

Of 1dm who died for liberty. 
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Chapter L 



BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN OF ITALY'S LOSS OF LIBERTY 
— ALARIO — ATTILA. THE BIRTH OF VENICE. 

Italy, the garden of Europe, had once, say the 
poets, its golden age. It was peopled by a race of 
shepherds and herdsmen, who supported themselves 
on the fruits of the earth, and lived in harmony 
and content. 

If they did live in harmony and content, these 
shepherds and herdsmen must have been very dif- 
ferent from those of whom we read the earliest 
records in Scripture; and Italy a very different 
country from what it has been ever since it had a 
history. In plain fact, it has always been the battle- 
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X THE STOBY OF ITALY. 

field of warlike tribes and warlike monarchies ; the 
broken sword has been ever protruding from the 
trampled grass round the fountain ; and the foun- 
tain's waters stained with blood. 

An inoffensive and defenceless race may have 
peopled Italy in those remote times, of which we 
have no account. Afterwards, warlike tribes, who 
forsook their native countries to inhabit this fertile 
and romantic land, introduced the use of arms, if 
they did not find them there already. But even 
Gain could find a stone to kill his brother. 

A variety of little states arose, each possessing 
its own laws and interests, and perpetually at va- 
riance with its neighbours. Thus, the dragon-teeth 
of discord were very early sown in Italian soil. 
About 758 years before Christ, Romulus, a young 
shepherd of royal birth, laid the foundations of the 
city whose laws were to govern the world. Seven 
kings reigned over Romb in succession. The Ro- 
mans then established their liberty, and chose 
yearly two consuls, who acted as their magistrates 
and generals. Under their republican government, 
the Romans became the most warlike people on the 
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earth: they not only conquered the whole of Italy, 
but great part of Europe, Abu, and Africa. At 
length, having made themselves sovereigns of the 
world, the death-blow was given to their liberty by 
Julius Cesar, who became actual monarch while 
he professed no aim but the support of the republic. 
And though he was slain by Brutus and a few bold 
friends of liberty, his death only led to a succession 
of emperors equally absolute and more tyrannical. 
The Romans had become too debased to be capable 
of properly appreciating the advantages of liberty. 
And what is liberty? Not freedom from all 
laws, for such would be the worst slavery in the 
world — not exemption of the wicked poor from 
punishment, but an exercise of the same control 
over the wicked rich as over the poor. Liberty 
implies such laws as secure the multitude from the 
absolute dominion of one man, whether good or 
wicked. It is possessed by the republic whose 
magistrates hold their offices of the people, and who 
may be disgraced if they abuse the public trust : — 
by the limited monarchy, where the parliament con- 
trols the power of the sovereign, and grants him 
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4 THE STORY OP ITALt. 

supplies only while he consults the interests of his 
people. It is not possessed in an absolute monarchy 
where the lives and happiness of multitudes depend 
on an emperor's ambition and caprice; nor by a 
democracy in which a blood-thirsty rabble, while 
shouting the name of " liberty," demolish the pro- 
perty of peaceful citizens, and drag them to the 
gallows or the guillotine. 

From the time that Rome ceased to be a republic, 
she gradually lost her virtue and grandeur. The 
people became luxurious and indolent ; the soldiers, 
more powerful than their masters, often raised to 
the throne their favourites of the moment, whom, 
in the heat of passion, they as frequently assas- 
sinated ; the emperors, instead of making new con- 
quests, had great trouble in repelling the large 
armies of barbarians from Sweden, Germany, 
Hungary, and Scythia, who entered Italy with 
fire and sword and laid all waste around them. 
The Romans, unable to repel them by force, had 
recourse to bribery ; and their bribes, of course, only 
encouraged the barbarians to renew their incursions. 

In the fifth century, Alaric, King of the Visi- 
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goths, invaded Italy, but was driven back by the 
invincible bravery and energy of Stilicho, father* 
in-law and prime minister to the young Emperor 
Honorius. Eight years afterwards, Alaric repeated 
his attack, and made his way to the gates of Rome, 
into which he obtained entrance at dead of night. 
A fearful massacre ensued; and after remaining 
six days in Rome, Alaric proceeded with his vic- 
torious army southwards. He met with no resis- 
tance ; but an illness of a few days ended his life, 
and he was buried in the bed of a river. 

Fifty years after Alaric, Italy was invaded by 
Attila, king of the Huns, surnamed " the scourge 
of mankind." 

Attila' s person was as savage as his mind. He 
is described like the ogre of a fairy tale ; with a 
large head, sunken eyes, a flat nose, thin beard, 
and broad shoulders. He sacked and burnt the 
principal towns in the north of Italy, and left the 
country, threatening it with a more terrible visita- 
tion the following year. This was prevented by his 
death. 

Thus we perceive the Italians, like a flock of 
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defenceless sheep, again and, again the prey of 
every horde of ravenous wolves disposed to attack 
them: and rescued from their foes, not by their 
own valour but by the natural visitation, of death. 
It was not thus the poor, nake£ Britons repelled 
the Romans, 

Attila, the cruel destroyer of many cities, wag 
involuntarily the cause of founding the most sin- 
gular one ever built. When he desoended from 
the Alps, and made known his approach by the 
flames of burning villages, the inhabitants of Ve- 
nbtia, a small district of Lombardy, and a few 
citizens of Padua, sought refuge among the small 
islands of the Adriatic Gulf. 

Here they found only a few poor, fishermen and 
their families, dwelling in mean huts on, one of the 
islands known as the Rialto— this island the fugi- 
tives made the nucleus of their new settlement: 
they erected substantial dwellings and built bridges 
from island to island, Venice, beautiful as the 
morning, rose from the sea. 

No society can long exist without laws and 
government of some sort; and the Venetians were 
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glad to receive yearly from Padua three or four 
magistrates; but at length they shook these off, 
and elected yearly tribunes of their own. Becom- 
ing dissatisfied with these, they resolved to elect a 
duke or doge, who should make war and peace, elect 
magistrates, and be a king in all but in name. 

In after times, the doge's power became greatly 
abridged ; so that he became merely servant of the 
state ; but the power fell into the hands of councils, 
and returned no more to the people. 
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Chapter n. 

EXTINCTION OP THE ROMAN EMPERORS — MISERABLE 

STATE OF THE COUNTRY THE LOMBARDS — ROSAMOND'S 

REVENGE. 

The Roman empire had already split into the east- 
ern and western ; and, in the year 476, the western 
empire, which had long been declining, was finally 
extinguished. Odoacer, a barbarian commander 
in the pay of Rome, was made king of Italy. 
Odoacer ruled with firmness and moderation, re- 
spected the laws, and defended the country from the 
barbarians ; leaving Italy no just reason to deplore 
the extinction of its long line of emperors who, 
with few exceptions, had deserved only hatred or 
contempt. 

Meanwhile, the state of the country was very 
miserable. Plains, once covered with waving corn, 
and populous villages, had become uninhabited 
wastes; blackened ruins showed where towns had 
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been burnt; large marshes on the nhdrained land 
poisoned the air; and bands of hungry wolves 
roamed through the forests and howled round un- 
protected dwellings. 

But, from this time, a nobler spirit was infused 
into Italy. The barbarian soldiers of Odoacer 
had compelled him to divide among them a third 
part of his territory. Thus, a race of hardy 
and industrious men became naturalized, whose 
descendants, unacquainted with Roman luxury, 
distinguished themselves as brave, free-spirited 
patriots. 

Odoacer was driven from his throne by Theo- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths. Theodoric is said to 
have reigned wisely and well. After his death, Italy 
again became the scene of contention. The em- 
perors of the east placed governors called Exarchs 
over it ; but the exarchs were driven out by the 
Lombards, a people from Germany, after whom 
the north of Italy has been named ever since. 

The Lombards, or Longobards, owed their name 
to their long beards. They are thus described by 
Gibbon — "Their heads were shaven behind, but 
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the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and mouth ; 
and a long beard represented the name and cha- 
racter of the nation. Their dress consisted of 
loose linen garments, after the fashion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, with 
broad stripes of various colours. , The legs and feet 
were clothed in long hose and open sandals ; and, 
even in the security of peace, a trusty sword was 
girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel and 
horrid aspect often concealed a gentle and generous 
disposition ; and as soon as the rage of battle had 
subsided, the captives and subjects were sometimes 
surprised by the humanity, of .the victor." 

Alboin, the first king of Lombardy, established 
the leudal system in Italy, and divided the lands 
which he conquered between his officers, on condition 
of their serving him in the field when summoned* 
They drew lots for these lands, which. were thence 
called allodial, and divided them* again into smaller 
portions, which they let to tenants whom they 
called vavaasores or ch&telains. These <vavasfl0res 
or chatelaips. received their land^ on the samfe Con- 
dition of appearing in the field when sumwned; 
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and they were served by serfs, who tilled their 
ground and followed them to battle. 

Of coarse the king reserved crown lands for 
himself. The military governors of his provinces, 
thirty in number, were called dukes. After the 
death of Alboin, they assumed independence and 
each became the monarch of his little duchy. 

Alboin had scarcely secured his possessions when 
he fell a victim to the revenge of his beautiful wife, 
Rosamond. Having cruelly been forced by him to 
drink from her father's skull, she resolved to be 
freed from so odious a tyrant, and persuaded two of 
his attendants to murder him. Fearful of the 
consequences of her guilt, Rosamond fled from 
Lombardy; and Olbpho, one of Alboin's bravest 
chiefs, reigned in his stead. 
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Chapter EH. 

FRENCH INTERVENTION — SELFISH POLICY OP GREGORY 

THE THIRD CHARLEMAGNE ENCROACHMENTS OF 

THE POPES. 

Twenty-one Lombard kings successively mount- 
ed the throne. Luitprand, seventeenth king of 
Lombardy, aspired to make himself king of all 
Italy, but was unsuccessful. 

Certain rebels against his authority having been 
threatened with punishment, fled to Borne and 
threw themselves on the protection of Pops 
Gregory the Third. He refused to give them 
up to Luitprand, who, glad of the excuse for a 
quarrel, collected his forces, ravaged the papal ter- 
ritories, and besieged Rome. 

Reader, mark what Gregory did. He sent for 
assistance to the king of France. His letters, 
messages, and presents of relics (including some 
reputed filings of the chain of St. Peter), would 
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have weighed very little with the French monarch, 
had not Gregory offered him the consulship of 
Borne, and to renounce in his favour his allegiance 
to the western empire. All scruples, all reluctance 
disappeared before this powerful bribe ; the king of 
France hastily levied troops for the pope's defence ; 
of which Luitprand no sooner heard than he raised 
the siege and returned to Lombardy. Thus Gregory 
the Third obtained present safety at a price that 
has cost Italy dear, by affording a precedent for 
French intervention in her affairs. 

The Lombards held possession of their kingdom 
till the year 773, when Charlemagne invaded their 
territories, sent their king prisoner to Paris, and 
invested himself with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

This crown has ever been regarded with supersti- 
tious veneration by the Italians, as having been pre- 
sented to Constantinb thb Great by his mother the 
Empress Helena, and reputed to be made of the 
nails which had fastened our Saviour to the cross. 
It consisted of an iron ring, within a circlet of gold, 
and was kept in the Cathedral of Monza, over the 
altar, and guarded with great vigilance. Charle- 
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magne placed this crown on his head/ with his own 
hands ; uttering the memorable words, 

" God has given it me I Beware who touches it ! " 

A man does not acquire a divine right to a thing 
by affirming that God has given it him* Our 
Maker's name has been too often taken in vain by 
those who have claimed as His gift, what He has 
simply abstained from withholding. 

Charlemagne was afterwards crowned king of 
Bdme by the Pope ; and ever after, this title was 
claimed by the princes of the German Empire, till 
Napoleon Buonaparte arrogated the Lombard 
crown to himself and the title of king of Borne to 
his infant son. We find him asserting in one of 
his famous proclamations, that Charlemagne only 
bestowed certain territories on the Pope as fiefs, 
and that he consequently held them as vassal of 
France. 

The Popes of Borne had gradually risen in power 
from the establishment of Christianity in Italy to 
the reign of the Emperor Valentinian, when, in 
the year 444, Leo, bishop of Borne, obtained of 
the Emperor a law, dictated probably by himself, 
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that, "as the merit of St. Peter, (who wag the 
prince of bishops,) and the dignity of the city of 
Rome had established the supremacy of the apos- 
tolic see, nothing should be attempted against its 
authority : that neither the bishops of Gaul nor of 
any other provinces should do anything without the 
authority of the venerable Pope of the Eternal city ; 
and that whatever he should order should be a law 
to all others." 

But, at the time this law was made, the eastern 
empire had a pope of its own, the bishop of Con- 
stantinople, who claimed equal privileges with the 
Roman Pontiff; and it was only at the close of the 
eleventh century that Gregory the Seventh de- 
creed that the title of Pope should solely belong to 
the Bishop of Rome, as father of the whole Chris- 
tian church. 

This concerned their spiritual jurisdiction. With 
regard to their temporal dominion, Gregory the 
Second had renounced allegiance to the Emperor of 
the west, and stirred up the Roman citizens to re- 
sist his government. In the days of the next Pope, 
the Romans threw off all subjection to the Emperor, 
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formed themselves into a kind of republic, chose 
their own magistrates, and yielded submission only 
to the Pope. 

The successors of Charlemagne, however, claimed 
all the rights of the Roman emperors : an imperial 
prefect was placed by them in Borne, to administer 
justice; an oath of allegiance was exacted of the 
people ; and the emperors occasionally interfered in 
the election of the popes. 

At length, in the year 1078, an energetic, am- 
bitious monk, named Hildebrand, became Pope 
Gregory the Seventh. Resolved, to free himself 
from the yoke of any temporal monarch whatsoever, 
he forbade laymen, on pain of excommunication, 
to bestow ecclesiastical benefices* 

Such a decfte was like a declaration of war 
against all the princes of Christendom, who had 
long considered it their right to bestow benefices 
on their favourites. No monarch, however, pre- 
sumed to take up the quarrel except the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth, who, in defiance of the 
Pope, continued to name bishops to vacant sees: 
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and moreover, expelled those nominated to them 
by the Pope, Gregory immediately excommuni- 
cated the Emperor ; and open war ensued between 
them. 
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Chapter IV. 

OF THE COUNTESS MATILDA, THE EMPEBOR, AND 
THE POPE. 

In those days lived a widow lady, Matidla, 
Countess of Tuscany. She possessed Lucca, 
Parma, Reggio, Mantua, and what has since 
gone by the name of the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Haying no children, she thought she should do a 
righteous act in bequeathing her estates to the 
Church; otherwise they would have reverted to 
the empire. 

Her making a will to this effect, and the purport 
of the will coming to be publicly reported, caused 
her to be held little short of a saint by the Church 
party, while the Emperor and his adherents loudly 
inveighed against it. 

The Pope having excommunicated the Emperor, 
none of the bishops dared hold to him any longer. 
Also a strong party was formed against him by the 
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princes of his empire. Wherefore Henry, sorely 
deprived of the support of his subjects and in peril 
of losing his empire, was forced to humble himself 
before the Pope, and promise submission to his will. 

In the depth of a bitter cold winter, when snow 
was quivering through the air, he crossed the ice- 
covered Alps with his wife and infant son, and 
entered Lombardy. Here the counts, bishops, and 
principal men of the cities came forth to meet him, 
saying, "Ah, sir! resent the insolent conduct of 
the Pope, and we will assist you with men and 
money!" 

But the Emperor, much broken in spirit, had not 
the heart to follow their counsel. Instead of it, 
he slavishly repaired to the Countess Matilda's 
castle of Gamosa, where the Pope, inflated with 
pride, was waiting to receive him. 

As soon as the Emperor reached the outer gate 

of the castle, the Countess's guards told him he 

must dismiss all his attendants before they could 

admit him. The Emperor did this, and entered 

the castle all alone. 

When he reached the second gate, he was ordered 

c8 
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to lay aside his rojal robes, and put on a mean 
woollen garment, as an outward and visible sign of 
his abasement and repentance. This also he did. 

Thus olad, and with bare feet, the Emperor was 
left by that haughty Pope to stand three dags at the 
third gate, fasting from morning until night, and 
calling, not for the mercy of God, but the mercy of 
the Pope* Nor did the Countess Matilda intermit 
her piteous entreaties that he would have mercy ; 
10 that the Pope at last made a show of relenting. 

When the men of Lombardy heard of all this, 
and how the Emperor had stood fasting and bare* 
foot in the cold at the gate, suemg for pardon, and 
Hie Pope hardening his heart against him and 
turning a deaf ear to his cry, their spirit rose, 
and they vowed they would support the Emperor's 
quarrel yet. Therefore, when the Emperor returned 
homeward through their territory, they said, " Ah, 
sir ! let us now avenge you, and make that proud 
Pope repent his haughty conduct!" and they in- 
stigated him to retract what he had said, and take 
up arms against him. 

Then the German primes elected a new emperor; 
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and then Henry retaliated by setting up a new pope; 
and after defeating his rival emperor, he marched 
against Rome. 

The Countess Matilda came out with her vassals 
to oppose his progress ; but he routed her troops, 
and took the holy city. Then the Pope took refuge 
in the castle of St. Angelo, and thence escaped to 
Salerno, where in a short time he died. 

New popes sprang up to harass the Emperor for 
twenty years, and then he too died. Then it was 
agreed that thenceforth bishops should receive spi- 
ritual power from the Pope, their temporal authority 
from the Emperor. 
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OF DUKE SIOONOLF's ESCAPE. 

Meanwhile three republics had sprang up in 
the south — Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi. 

Amalfi's day was bright, but short: it fell into 
the hands of the Duke of Benevento. The rightful 
heir to the duchy of Benevento was Sioonolf, 
who was shut up in prison at Tarento by his brother 
Sicard ; and when Sicard died, his treasurer took 
advantage of the captivity of Siconolf, and seized 
on the dukedom for himself. The men of Amalfi 
would not endure this, and they resolved to set the 
captive Duke free. The task was difficult: they 
must resort to stratagem. And thus they accom- 
plish it. 

Some merchants of Amalfi and Salerno embark 
on board a trading vessel bound for Tarento. Ar- 
riving at that town, they spread themselves through 
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the streets, and, according to the simple manners 
of those times, demand of the inhabitants a night's 
shelter and entertainment. Some of them, agree- 
ably to their expectation, and, doubtless, haying 
put themselves in the way of obtaining it, are 
offered a lodging by the gaolers of the imprisoned 
Duke, who tell them they have a spare room, homely 
indeed, yet at their service. 

The merchants, after some trifling demurs, not 
to excite suspicion too readily, embrace the proposal, 
and promise the gaolers a moderate gratuity on the 
. morrow. Meanwhile, they put a few pieces of money 
into their hands, and bid them procure them a 
tolerable supper, of bread, meat, and a jar or two 
of good wine, adding, they shall be well pleased 
for their entertainers to partake of it. 

The gaolers, liking the invitation well enough, 
and suspecting no harm, hasten off to their favourite 
vintners' and cooks' shops ; return loaded with cups 
and dishes ; spread the table with alacrity, accept 
their seats readily, eat plentifully, talk cheerfully, 
and pledge their guests heartily. By degrees they 
find the wine mounting into their heads ; they grow 
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drowsy; they can attend no more to their 10m- 
panions' jests, songs, and merry tales ; their eyes 
close, thpr limbs relax ; they &U dead asleep. 

This was the moment so anxiously desired. The 
merchants, starting from their seats, gave each 
other an intelligent look, gently yet swiftly di*» 
engaged the heavy bunches of keys from the gaolers' 
girdles, then, seizing a lamp, stole out of the room 
-rprobably turning the key on the gaolers,— and 
hastened in q^e&t of the Puke's cell, 

The Duke had wasted his best days in prison. 
He had no hope of release ; and was in perpetual . 
expectation of a violent death from the hands of his 
usurping and suspicious brother. He knew not 
that brother was dead ; and, when he heard the key 
of his cell rattle in the lock at an unusual hour, 
perhaps thought his own death was at hand. 

All at once he is told he is free ! his brother W 
dead I he is Duke of Benevento ! He is impetu* 
ously hurried off to the vessel by his deliverers, and 
can hardly believe himself awake till he feels the 
cool night air fanning his brow as he stands on the 
little deck. 
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The people of Amain, who had been banished to 
Salerno, broke forth into rejoicings when they heard 
of the usurping Duke's death, and returned in a 
body to their city. But they could not wrest it 
from its unrightful possessor without a long and 
bloody struggle ; and each party resorted to foreign 
intervention. They summoned to their assistance 
the Saraoots of Spain and Africa, who, after 
affording temporary aid, ravaged the south of Italy, 
and made it rue the day they had been called in. 
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Chapter VL 



OF BARBAROSSA — BISE OF THE LOMBARD REPUBLICS. 

Soon after the death of Berenger, king of Lom- 
bardy, the Saracens, haying landed in the south, 
advanced into the very heart of Italy, sacking and 
slaying. At the same time swarms of Hungarian 
cavalry poured in from the north, and scoured the 
country, meeting with ineffectual opposition from 
the feudal nobles. 

But good arose from this. The chief cities de- 
manded the Emperor's permission (for ever since 
Charlemagne they had acknowledged allegiance to 
him) to defend themselves; which it would have 
been cruel indeed to refuse. 

The effect produced was startling. Every town 
was quickly fortified ; every town enrolled a militia. 
The magistrates and citizens learned to depend on 
themselves ; and thus were laid the foundations of 
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the famous Italian republics. Now was the dawn 
of Italian glory. 

Milan was the first to provoke the anger of the 
empire. Well says Dante that Italy has reaped 
many of her miseries by her sins. The Milanese 
had behaved with shameful cruelty to the citizens 
of Lodi, whom they besieged four years and 
drove out of their city, which they razed to the 
ground. 

Forty-two years afterwards, two citizens of Lodi 
threw themselves at the feet of the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, and besought him to re- 
dress the injuries of their republic— (Foreign inter- 
vention again ! Why could not they fight it out 
among themselves, or put up with it?) The Emperor, 
very glad of an excuse for beginning a war with 
Italy, sent the Milanese imperative orders to restore 
to the men of Lodi their ancient possessions. The 
Milanese treated the message with contempt; and 
the Emperor, having already assembled his army, 
entered Italy. 

Oomplaints of the arrogance of the Milanese 
poured in to him from various quarters. The pre- 
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tence, however, on which he took up anas against 
them was, that they denied his army sufficient 
supplies of provisions. He summoned the men of 
Tobtona to renounce their alliance with Milan: 
they holdly replied, that " they were not accustomed 
to forsake their friends in adversity." Barbarossa 
besieged And took their town, but spared their lives ; 
and they took refuge with their friends the Milanese, 
who received them with open arms. 

Frederic then entered Pa via, and assumed the 
Lombard crown. Then, instead of attacking Milan, 
he proceeded to RojiE, to be crowned there. So 
much time was thus lost, that he was obliged to 
disband his army and return to Germany. 

Of course the Milanese gloried over him, and 
they rebuilt Tortona for their faithful allies. After 
two years, during which they had not neglected 
their defences, the Emperor returned with a fresh 
army, for the express purpose of taking their city. 

He found they had surrounded it by a deep and 
broad moat, so that his battering rams and movable 
towers were of no use ; they must be starved out. 
T9 this end .he b&ieged them so clpeely , that, their 
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provisions being at length exhausted, they were 
obliged to surrender. 

Then they tasted of the bitterness they had 
formerly inflicted on the men of Lodi They were 
deprived of their privileges, and forced to submit 
to an imperial magistrate : they could not endure 
it; they revolted — they were a second time be- 
sieged — they were again forced to surrender. They 
were driven from their city ; and, in seven days, 
Milan was reduced to a heap of ruins. 

From this time, Barbarossa set no bounds to his 
tyranny and oppression. A general feeling of dis- 
gust and hatred rose against him throughout the 
cities of Lombardy; and a powerful League was 
formed against him. The citizens of Verona, 
Valenza, Padua, Treviso, Ferrara, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Cremona, Lodi, Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Bologna, 
Novara,Vercelli, Como, Venice, and Milan promised 
each other mutual assistance for twenty years ; and 
the first act of the famous Lombard League was 
to rebuild Milan. 

To perpetuate the fame of their confederacy, and 
to erect a needful defence against the Emperor's 
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allies of Pavia and Montferrat, they founded a new 
town on the confines of those territories. The 
ground was carefully surveyed by engineers, the 
astrologer stood by with his astrolabe, the Pope 
blessed the spot, and the first stone of Alessandria 
was laid. 

The Genoese subscribed liberal sums of money 
to its erection, but the building was chiefly entrusted 
to the Milanese, Cremonese, and Placentines, who 
worked with a will, though the Ghibelins looked on 
and scoffed, like Tobiah the Ammonite and San- 
ballat the Horonite, who said, "even a fox may 
knock down your wall."' " The city of straw" was 
the jeering name found for Alessandria by its ene- 
mies, chopped straw being mixed with earth in its 
formation; but the city arose and prospered in 
spite of them. The inhabitants of the surrounding 
towns and villages flocked into it, and from Asti 
came three thousand settlers, including some noble 
families; Milan also furnished a large contingent; 
and the siege laid to Alessandria by the incensed 
Emperor, in 1174, ended in an inglorious retreat 
from the beleaguered city. 
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Six years elapsed before Barbarossa was able to 
resume the war in Lombardy. He then advanced, 
for the third and last time, against Milan. 

The Milanese, no longer animated by personal 
rancours, but by true patriotism, were prepared to 
conquer or die in defence of their city. Their 
nobility and wealthiest citizens formed two bodies 
of cavalry; one, consisting of nine hundred men, 
solemnly pledged to maintain the struggle to the 
last, the other, of three hundred youths, who had 
sworn to defend the Garroccio. 

This Carroccio was a heavy car, drawn by oxen, 
and supporting the banner of the republic. It 
afforded a common centre to the Italians, round 
which they rallied ; and they were accustomed to 
regard it with veneration. The lower orders of 
citizens formed six bodies of foot soldiers. 

Thus prepared, the Milanese no sooner heard of 
Barbarossa's approach than they advanced to meet 
him on the plain of Legnano, fifteen miles from 
their city. 

The Milanese were a little handful of men com- 
pared with the Germans ; and when they saw the 
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imperial cavalry charging them at fall gallop, headed 
by the Emperor, the heart of many an honest 
burgher quaked within him — a general thrill of fear 
ran through their ranks. But they did not turn 
about and run. No ; they fell on their knees and 
cried aloud to Qod to defend them and their cause. 
And He did. He gave them courage to start to 
their feet and unfurl their banners, and stand the 
onslaught of the German cavalry like indomitable 
men — 

" A living wail — a brteathing wood." 

Yet the pressure was so fierce that they nearly gave 
way under it — they could scarce keep their ground. 
Again they lifted up their voices with an exceeding 
great and bitter cry : u God, help us !" Again 
He did. They threw themselves on the enemy, 
utterly fearless of danger, and gained a complete, a 
wonderful victory. It was a day to be mueh remem- 
bered unto the Lord. It reminds us of our own 
Hallelujah victory in the days of good bishop Ger- 
main, which we read of in the old Saxon chronicles. 
After the battle, Barbarossa could nowhere be 
found. He had fought bravely; it was supposed 
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he must be dead, but his body could not be found 
among the slain. 

A few days afterwards he appeared before the 
gates of Pavia, alone, disguised, and humiliated. 
All his proud hopes of conquering Italy were at an 
end ; he had led seven armies to their destruction, 
had desolated the country, and was now returning 
home, unpitied and dishonoured. 
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Chapter VII. 



OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE ADRIATIC — OF THE GUELFS 
AND GHIBEUNS. 

When Barbarossa invaded Italy, the Pope fled 
to Venice. The Doge received him very hospitably, 
and sailed out against the fleet which the Emperor 
had sent in pursuit of him. He obtained a complete 
victory: and, on his return, the grateful Alexander 
went forth to meet him, attended by a great con- 
course of people. He embraced the Doge with many 
thanks and blessings; then, drawing a ring from 
his finger, said to him in a clear, impressive voice, 
that was distinctly heard by the attentive listeners — 
" Take this ring : use it, oh, doge ! to retain the 

7 sea henceforth in subjection to this city Venice! 

— yea, espouse the Adriatic with this ring, and 
let the marriage be annually celebrated to the end 

5 of time; that the world may ever know that Venice 
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rales the waves, and that the sea is subject to it, 
even as a wife unto her husband ! " 

Fancy the loud applause that must have rent the 
air. From that time forth, the Doge regularly 
embarked, on Ascension-day, in a richly carved and 
gilded vessel called the Bucentaur 9 and proceeded in 
great state to a little island a few miles from Venice, 
accompanied by the nobility and foreign ambassadors 
in their pleasure boats ; and there, after offering up 
some prayers, he dropped a ring into the sea, saying 
— " I espouse thee, sea ! in token of perpetual 
dominion ! " 

On the defeat of Barbarossa, Lombardy might 
again be called free. The treaty of Constance be- 
tween him and the Italian States merely guaranteed 
their acknowledgment of the general supremacy of 
the German emperors, which implied no interference 
with their private rights, and the customary supply 
of provisions during the emperor's occasional visits. 
Well had it been for them, indeed, had they or 
could they have thrown off these two conditions 
altogether ; perhaps they could not— at any rate, 

they did not. Still, the immediate pressure of the 

d3 
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chain was unfelt : the rein lay loose on their necks, 
and it remained to be seen what use they Mould 
make of their liberty. 

They made a bad use. No sooner were they freed 
from foreign enemies than quarrels broke out be- 
tween neighbouring cities. They caught up the 
names of Gtjblp and Ghibblin, which in Germany 
had signified the rival houses of Bavaria and Suabia, 
and they applied them to their own factions. Those 
who called themselves Guelfs supported the popes 
against the emperors: those who were known as 
Ghibelins supported the emperors against the popes : 
but under these names they fought out their private 
as well as public quarrels. 

And was this to be deplored? Well; perhaps 
it was a necessity, in days when passions and tem- 
pers were so little reined. 

" Those who expect in a free state," says the wise 
Montesquieu, " to see the people undaunted in war 
and pusillanimous in peace, are desirous of impossi- 
bilities ; and it may be advanced as a general rule, 
that whenever a perfect calm is visible in a state 
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that calls itself a republic, the spirit of Liberty no 
longer exists." 

" The beauty in these towns," says a writer of 
the present day, " is, that in spite of the systematic 
war which Austria has carried on against the muni- 
cipalities, naming her own creatures and preventing 
as much as possible their action, there is so much 
life in these old bodies that, as soon as the pressure 
is withdrawn, they right themselves in an instant. 
They establish their self-government as if they had 
always exercised it; there is no new organization 
required; the most objectionable among the old 
councillors go away of their own free will, some 
popular men are taken in, and the whole system 
works admirably*." 

• Times, June 23. 
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Chapter VIII. 



OF AZZO AND BCCELINO— OF THE BUBAL NOBILITY — OF 
THE TTBANT OF PADUA. 

The old chronicles tell us that, when Otho the 
Fourth entered Italy, about twenty years after 
the death of Barbarossa, (which occurred in 1250,) 
he found two of his adherents, Azzo, Marquis of 
Este, and Eccelino of Romano at variance, and 
took steps to reconcile them. 

Haying summoned them to appear bfefore him, 
they no sooner entered his presence than Eccelino 
accused the Marquis of having attempted his life. 
The Emperor desired to hear the charge. 

" Sir," says Eccelino, " in early days I thought 
Azzo my fast friend. But times change feelings, 
interests, and purposes. One day we met in Venice, 
and I was walking with him in the Place of St. 
Mark, unsuspicious of evil, when, lo you ! I found 
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myself suddenly assaulted by several armed men. 
To make things worse, Azzo seizes my arm to 
prevent my defending myself; and, had I not 
shaken him off pretty roughly, I should have been 
slain, as, indeed, was one of my men at my side. 
This call I not friendship. Therefore, without 
another word, I challenge here the Marquis to 
single combat." 

The Marquis was eagerly going to reply, when 
the Emperor commanded silence; and they were 
compelled to restrict themselves to looks and ges- 
tures. 

Next day, the Emperor bade them both attend 
him on horseback. Placing himself between them, 
and observing that, though bowing low to himself, 
they paid no courtesy to one another, " Ser Ec- 
celino," said he, carelessly, " salute the Marquis." 

On this, Ser Eccelino, removing his plumed hat, 
cried, " Sir Marquis, God save you ! " 

The Marquis sullenly muttered God save you 
in return, but without uncovering, which, the Em* 
peror noticing, " Sir Marquis," said he, a little 
quickly, " salute Ser Eccelino ! " 
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On which, the Marquis uncovered, and cried 
more cordially, " God save you, Ser Eccelino I " 
It seemed but a lip-reconciliation, however, after 
all; but, presently, the road becoming narrower, 
the Emperor took the lead; and looking behind 
him, after a while, to see what had become of his 
two companions, he perceived them riding close 
together in earnest discourse. Thereon, saith 
the chronicler, the JImperor's heart misgave him, 
lest they should be plotting against himself; and, 
at the end of his not very comfortable ride, he 
took Ser Eccelino aside, and asked what had been 
the subject of his conversation with the Marquis. 

"Sir," said he simply, "we were discojirsing 
of the pleasant days of our boyhood and youth, 
and have returned to our early friendship." 

This harmony, however, was not of long dura- 
tion; for these two chiefs took different sides in 
the Guelf and Ghibelin factions, and their enmity 
only ceased with their lives. 

The rural nobility, who had derived such dignity 
and consequence from their feudal possessions in the 
early times of the Lombards, were gradually de- 
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pressed and overpowered by the republics. They 
were refused the rights of citizenship, unless they 
resided some months every year within the town 
walls. Nor was this plan ill devised. Instead of 
being shut up in their castles, surrounded only by 
dependents, and relying for occupation on petty 
warfare or the chase, they beheld themselves sur- 
rounded by equals in birth and fortune, and amid 
the stir of active life. They naturally took in- 
terest in what passed around them, and became 
ambitious to strive with others for magistracies and 
public offices. 

Most of the Lombard cities were governed by 
two Consuls — that name once so dear to Borne! 
— and, on extraordinary emergencies, the whole 
body of the people was assembled to sanction the 
public proceedings. But, in ordinary affairs, they 
were represented by a senate or council. After 
the peace of Constance, the Consuls were super- 
seded by a supreme magistrate, termed a Podest&, 
who, to prevent personal, bias for or against any 
of the citizens, was selected from some distant city. 

Among the rural nobility, no two names were 
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more distinguished in Lombardy, than those already 
mentioned of Romano and Este. The Trevisan 
March, a mountainous district of great extent, 
was divided between them in nearly equal shares ; 
and the house of Romano arose in power till its 
chief, Eccelino, (descendant. of the Ser Eccelino 
who was the opponent of Azzo,) became in fact 
absolute master of Padua, Verona, and several 
adjacent cities* 

The cruelty of this chieftain was something so 
enormous, that the Pope actually preached a crusade 
against him. Yet, because the Guelfs undertook this 
crusade, the Ghibelins took part with the tyrant. 

Eccelino, therefore, trusting in the number and 
power of his supporters, troubled himself little at 
the approach of the hostile force of the Guelfs, and 
Ravaged the Mantuan territory with fire and sword, 
leaving his own city of Padua unprotected. The 
Guelfe, profiting by this recklessness, entered the 
city in triumph, and immediately threw open the 
doors of all the prisons, overflowing with Eccelino's 
captives. 
' The scene which then presented itself smote 
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every heart. Prisoners, young and old, many of 
noble birth, came forth, maimed and disfigured 
by tortures ; and, among the rest, a band of help- 
less children, whom Eccelino had deprived of sight ! 
Such wanton barbarity created a universal feeling 
against him : but he had not yet filled the measure 
of his crimes. Eleven thousand Paduans were in 
attendance on him when their city was taken, and, 
as he feared they might go over to the Guelfs, 
he threw them all into prison, and only two hun- 
dred of them escaped famine or violent death. 

Eccelino held out two years against the Guelfs. 
At the end of that time, he was forsaken even 
by the Ghibelins, who united with the Guelfs 
against him as a common enemy to the human 
race, who required to be exterminated like a wolf 
or wild-boar. He fell into their hands, covered 
with wounds, and furious at his defeat ; maintained 
an obstinate silence, and, after a few days' im- 
prisonmnent, miserably perished. 

Dante, who would have heard these stories related 
when he was a little boy, pictures Eccelino punished 
in hell by being cast into a sea of boiling blood. 
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Chapter IX. 

OF THE NORMANS IN SOUTH ITALY — OP MANFRED, OF 
CONRADIN AND OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 

The Normans were a Scandinavian race of 
pirates. After possessing themselves of that part 
of France which, from them, is called Normandy, 
they roamed from land to land in well-armed bands, 
and found their way to Southern Italy. 

Here they founded the small city of Aversa ; 
and, making it their head-quarters, fought for any 
who would pay for their services. Dissatisfied 
with their hire, they seized on the fertile province 
of Apulia ; and divided it between twelve of their 
chiefs, whom they called Counts. After this, they 
reduced nearly all the country that now forms the 
Kingdom of Naples, including the Island of Sicily. 

The three republics of Naples, Gaeta, and 
Amalfi, could not long exist in such a dangerous 
neighbourhood. They fell into the hands of the 
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Normans, and Naples and Sicily were united by 
Roger the Second, under the title of the Two 
Sicilies. 

This Roger was grandson of a Norman Baron 
named Tancred de Hauteville, the father of twelve 
sons, all of whom sought their fortunes in South 
Italy. The fourth son was Robert Guiscard, or 
" The Cunning," who became sovereign of Apulia : 
his younger brother, Roger, conquered Sicily, and 
was the father of Roger the Second. 

In consequence of Robert the Second leaving 
his crown to his daughter Constance, who married 
a German prince, the Two Sicilies became annexed 
to Germany. Hence we find Austrian rule in 
Naples at that early day. 

Conrad the Fourth crossed the Alps to assume 
the crown of Naples ; but his untimely death gave 
the Pope occasion to attempt the acquisition of 
the Two Sicilies for himself. Conrad had only 
left a son of three years old, whom Innocent the 
Fourth did not much fear. There was an uncle 
of the little Conradin's, however, Manfred, Re- 
gent of Sicily, who was a more dangerous can- 
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didate for the throne. Pope Innocent died during 
the struggle, and Manfred seized - the crown of 
Qicily. 

The new Pope, Urban the Fourth, would not 
let the matter thus rest. Though there now seemed 
little chance of annexing Sicily to the Estates 
of the Church, he resolved at any rate to de- 
throne the usurper. He therefore invited the King 
of France's brother, Charles, Count op Anjou, to 
take possession of the Sicilies. Charles too readily 
accepted the invitation; invaded Naples, fought 
a victorious battle, and slew Manfred. 

The Neapolitans then found themselves at the 
mercy of a conqueror whose cruelty they detested* 
Guelfs and Ghibelins united in summoning young 
Conradin to assume his father's crown. 

He was now a fine young man of seventeen, 
burning to acquire his heritage. He therefore 
immediately set forth at the head of young German 
nobility; many of them, like himself, panting for 
the first of their fields. 

As soon as he had crossed the Alps, he was 
joined by the Italian Ghibelins. On his approach 
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to Naples, the Neapolitans and Sicilians declared 
in his favour : and everything smiled on his hopes. 
Having crossed the mountains of Abruzzo, how- 
ever, he found Charles of Anjou waiting to oppose 
his youthful forces with a veteran army. With 
the impetuosity of a young and inexperienced com- 
mander, he immediately offered him battle. At the 
onset, the enthusiasm of Gonradin's troops gave them 
a decided advantage; but while he was congratu- 
lating himself on having nearly driven the French 
off the field, the Count of Anjou, who had quietly 
waited till the Germans were off their guard, burst 
on them from ambuscade with a reserve force, with 
which he completely routed his opponents. While 
a terrible slaughter was ensuing among the German 
troops, Conradin and a few faithful adherents 
spurred breathlessly to the castle of a nobleman 
who had espoused his cause. Deaf to humanity, 
however, he betrayed his fugitive guest into the 
hands of the Count of Anjou. ' 

His cause was lost. Charles ordered his head 
to be instantly struck off. On reaching the block, 
he clasped his bands, and exclaimed — 
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u my mother ! Dreadful will be thy grief on 
learning my fate ! " 

Then, taking off his gauntlet, he flung it among 
the awe-stricken Neapolitans about the scaffold, 
as a pledge of future vengeance on their op- 
pressor ; and quietly laid his head on the block. 

The glove was carried by some trusty adherent 
to Peter, King of Arragon, who had married the 
usurper Manfred's daughter Constance. He, con- 
sidering himself, in right of his wife, heir to the 
Italian-Sicilian crown, only awaited a convenient 
opportunity of wresting it from Charles of Anjou. 

That opportunity was not long wanting. On 
the evening of Easter Monday, 1282, as the citi- 
zens of Palermo were going in procession to vespers 
at the church of Montreale, a bridal train passed 
them ; and, at the same moment, a French officer, 
who was lounging about to see the procession, made 
an insulting speech to the bride, which so enraged 
a young Sicilian at her side, that he instantly 
stabbed the Frenchman to the heart 

The offence and the revenge were the work of 
a moment. Immediately a cry arose among the 
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citizens of "Down with the French!" and a 
tumult immediately ensued. The Sicilians, ripe for 
insurrection, rose to arms in every quarter, and 
only one Frenchman escaped slaughter, whose pro- 
bity and temperate conduct had ensured him uni- 
versal respect. This good man's name was Po^elet. 

As soon as the King of Arragon heard of the 
massacre of the. Sicilian Vespers, he hastened to 
take advantage of it, and was crowned at Palermo. 
Charles of Anjou then challenged him to single 
combat : the King of England was to be umpire 
at Bordeaux. The lists were prepared, the spec- 
tators assembled, the heralds summoned the com- 
batants. Charles of Anjou, attended by a hundred 
knights, rode into the lists. He was a man of 
sixty ; the Bang of Arragon only forty ; the latter, 
therefore, had the better chance of victory. 

Hour passed after hour, and the King never 
came. At length, just at sunset, he rode into 
the lists, with a hundred knights. But the heralds 
declared the day now too far spent for the combat 
to take place; and Charles of Anjou quitted the 
lists highly dissatisfied. 
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He determined to renew the war with French 
assistance; but, in the mean time, his son, whom 
he had left; at Naples, risked an engagement and 
lost it* . His being taken prisoner so afflicted 
Charles of Anjou, that he pnt an end to his 
own life. 
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Chapter X. 

OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ITALIANS IN 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

A novelist's power of realization is required 
to embody some picture of Italian manners and 
customs in the thirteenth century. Yet, somewhat 
we know. We know that all the old Roman re- 
mains existing now existed then,— that crops poorly 
irrigated were intersected by ruins of grand old 
aqueducts,— that huts of the rudest construction 
were reared against the walls of fine old temples, 
—and that shattered columns and broken capitals 
lay among the tangled grass. 

" In those times," says a writer about the year 
1800, speaking of the days of Frederic Barbarossa, 
« the manners of the Italians were rude. A man 
and his wife ate off the same plate. There were 
no wooden-handled kniyes, nor more than one or 
two drinking-cups in a house. Candles of wax 
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or tallow were unknown; a servant held a torch 
daring sapper. The clothes of men were of leather 
unlined: scarcely any gold or silver was seen on 
their dress. The common people ate flesh bat 
three times a week, and kept their cold meat for 
supper. Many did not drink wine in summer. 
A small stock of corn seemed riches. The portions 
of women were small; their dress, even after mar- 
riage, was simple. The pride of the men was to 
be well provided with arms and horses: that of 
the nobility to have lofty towers, of which all the 
cities in Italy were full But now, frugality has 
been exchanged for sumptudusness— everything ex- 
quisite is sought after in dress — gold, silver, pearls, 
silks, and rich furs. Foreign wines and rich meats 
are required. Hence usury, rapine, fraud, and 
tyranny*." 

€i The conquest of Naples," says Hallam, a by 
Charles of Anjou, in 1266, seems to have been 
the epoch of increasing luxury in Italy. His 
Frovenf al knights, with their plumed helmets and 
golden collars, — the chariot of his queen, covered 
* RicobaldL 
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with blue velvet and sprinkled with lilies of gold, 
astonished the citizens of Naples*." 

Some years later, we find Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, on his marriage with Violante Visconti, 
bestowing three hundred rich dresses on the min- 
strels, &c. ; while, on the same occasion, Froissart 
receives from Amadeus, Count of Savoy, " a hand- 
some cote-hardie, (a sort of dress common to men 
and women,) with twenty florins of gold." This 
was in 1368; and seven years afterwards, was 
solemnized the marriage of " the incomparable 
Madonna Taddba of Este," with Francesco No- 
vbllo db Carrara ; of which Gataro the chronicler 
has left us the following description : — 

" On Sunday, the 7th of June, the bride and 
bridegroom entered Padua, amid a great concourse of 
citizens, arranged in six divisions. The Lady Taddea 
was escorted by many gentlemen, clothed in sendal, 
taffeta, and other silks; their horses in housings 
of the same, all marching in military array, with 
lances, banners, and music. In this manner, they 
gained the great square, where they wheeled off to 
* Middle Ages, vol. 1. 
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the right and left, while the Lady Taddea ad- 
vanced upon a white palfrey, arrayed in scarlet, 
under a canopy lined with vair*. Six gentlemen 
led her palfrey ; and she was followed by the great 
doctors of the university, in white robes with great 
hoods ; so that never did lady appear with greater 
magnificence. . . . She alighted at the stairs 
of the great hall of the tribunal, and followed by 
the most distinguished of her train, ascended and 
took her seat within. They then tore off their 
upper dresses of silk, and threw them, with the 
banners and housings, among the crowd below: 
they then appeared in particoloured dresses of 
scarlet and azure; and, leaving the hall, came in 
procession down the Street Del Tragetto. Dances, 
banquets, jousts, and tournaments were kept up 
for several days." 

Glimpses of national character and manners are 
obtained from various incidents in the feuds which 
distracted Italy as soon 9s it was freed from foreign 
invasion. 

With Gonradin, expired the house of Suabia, 

* Grey squirrel's skin. 
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and its supporters, the Ghibelins, lost ground before 
the Guelfe. Bologna, Florence, Pistoia, and many 
other cities, became the scenes of fearful popular 
tumults. A few instances may be given. 
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Chapter XI. 

OF IMILDA AND BONIFAZIO— OF BUONDELMONTE AND 
THE WIDOW. 

Imilda de' Lambertazzi, a beautiful girl of 
noble birth, loved and was beloved by Bonifazio 
Gebembi. As their houses had long been at 
enmity, Imilda's brothers, discovering Bonifazio's 
attachment, concerted a deadly revenge. Lying 
in wait for him on his return from a stolen inter- 
view, they slew him with poisoned daggers, and 
flung his body into a deserted court Imilda, 
foreboding some mischance to her lover, followed 
in his footsteps Jail she came to the stains of 
blood; and then traced them to the spot where 
lay his disfigured remains. With a faint hope 
that life might not be quite extinct, she sucked 
his poisoned wounds, and, in thus doing, found 
her own death. 

This dreadful tragedy was the signal for declared 
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war between the Geremei and Lambertazzi. A 
contest of forty days took place in the streets of 
Bologna, and ended in the Lambertazzi being 
driven out of the city. 

Next comes an instance told agreeably enough 
by Machiavelli : 

"Among many other very powerful families in 
Florence," says he, " were the Buondelmontt and 
the Uberti. Next to these came the Amadei and 
Donati. Now there was a certain widow lady of 
good fortune of the house of Donati, who had a 
daughter of matchless beauty. She had settled 
it in her own mind, that it would be well to be- 
stow this fair young girl on Messer Buondelmonte, 
who was in the bloom of youth, and the head of 
his house. This her design, either from negli- 
gence or from thinking that it was hardly yet 
time to disclose it, she had as yet imparted to 
no one ; when chance brought it to her ears, that 
a lady of the house of Amadei was in fact just 
affianced to Messer Buondelmonte ;— the news of 
which highly dissatisfied the widow. 

" Hoping still to prevent the marriage from being 
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concluded, by means of her daughter, she happened 
one day to espy from her window Mesrier Buon- 
delmonte walking alone in the street below. Taking 
her daughter by the hand, she hurried with her 
down stairs, and left the young girl standing at the 
door. Then going forth, she met Messer Buoa- 
delmonte, as if by the merest chance; and, stopping 
to chat with him, presently said in a casual way, 
' So you are going to be married, I hear ! . Truly 
I am glad you have found yourself a wife ; though, 
if the truth be owned, I meant to have bestowed on 
you my daughter !' She smilingly glanced* as she 
spoke, towards the door at which stood the young 
lady — the cavalier looked that way too, and be* 
holding the charming beauty of the girl; and con- 
sidering her noble birth and large fortune, neither of 
which were inferior to those of the lady to whom he 
was engaged, he had such a mind to marry her, that, 
setting at nought his plighted word and the shame 
of breaking it, not to mention the dangerous con- 
sequences that might thence, ensue, he cried, ' Nay, 
then, since you have destined her for me, I should 
be ungrateful not to accept her, seeing there is yet 
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time !' — and, in short, their marriage was concluded 
forthwith. 

"No sooner came this to be known, than the 
Amadei and their near relations, the Uberti, flaming 
with rage, met together, with many of their partizans, 
and came to the conclusion that so gross an affront 
could not be endured without great shame, and that 
the blood of Messer Buondelmonte must atone for 
his offence. And while some of the party were 
suggesting the evils that might thence accrue, 
Mosca Lamberti cut the matter short, by bluntly 
saying, that they who demurred at such trifles 
would never achieve anything worth doing ; adding 
this notable aphorism, l Oosa fatta capo ha y — a 
done thing has a head.' 

" The bloody deed was entrusted, therefore, to 
Mosca and three others. These, on Easter Sunday, 
lay in wait in the Amadei Palace, which stands 
between the Ponte Vecchio and Santa Stefimo, 
till' they espied Messer Buondelmonte riding over 
the bridge on a fine white horse, doubtless in the 
belief that it was as easy a matter to forgive an 
injury as to break off a match. They rushed from 
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the house, fell on him unprepared as he was, and 
slew him at the base of Mars 9 statue. 

" This homicide filled the whole city with con- 
fusion ; for some sided with the Buondelmonti, and 
some with the Uberti : and Florence was distracted 
with these tumults till the time of the Emperor 
Frederic the Second, who favoured the faction 
of the Uberti. This party had now assumed the 
name of Ghibelins ; and the Buondelmonti, who 
were Guelfs, were at length driven out of Flo- 
rence." 

"But, after the Emperor's death," proceeds 
Machiavelli, "the men of substance in Florence 
thought it better to make up their old quarrels 
than to ruin the city." Wherefore, the Ghibelins 
recalled the Guelfs, and the Guelfs forgave the 
Ghibelins; and 

" All went merry as a marriage belL" 

The city was then divided into six parts, and 
put under the oversight of twelve citizens, two to 
each division. Two men of repute from some dis- 
tant town were set over these ; the one as Podesti, 
the*other as Captain of the people. A militia also 
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was enrolled, and called out every Easter, when the 
carroccio, draw by oxen in scarlet housings, ap- 
peared in the midst. Also an alarm bell, called 
Martinella, was loudly rung before they took the 
field, to give the enemy due warning — " such gene- 
rosity then marked their proceedings." 

" There is no describing," continues Machiavelli, 
"what grandeur and strength then characterized 
Florence — not only the head of all Tuscany, but 
ranking with the chief cities of Italy." And it 
would have risen yet higher and higher, had it not 
been for its unhappy dissensions. Famous painters, 
sculptors, architects, poets, statesmen, were already 
richly developing their powers in the bracing air of 
Liberty. But the Guelfs were getting the upper 
hand; whereon the Ghibelins called in the inter- 
ference of Manfred, King of Naples, by the aid 
of whose troops Farxnata degli Uberti defeated 
the Guelfs on the river Arbia, so that, instead of 
returning to the city, they took refuge in Lucca. 

This was — 

41 Lo strazio 6 il grande seempio 
Che fece l'Arbia colorita in rossa," 
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described by Dante. The power of the Guelfs 
seemed for the time completely annihilated —their 
nobles and plebeians, women and children, were all 
miserably cast forth from their native city. Mean- 
while, the Neapolitan general carried things with 
such a high hand in the city, that his name became 
abhorred in it; and it was debated among the 
Ghibetins, in solemn council at fimpoli, whether 
they should not raze the city altogether, and found 
another elsewhere. No one opposed this suicidal 
proposition except Farinata degli Uberti, who, 
says Machiavelli, was a man of great soul, excellent 
in war, and the head of the Ghibelins. 

" Never," said he, " will I consent that the dear 
city, which . even our enemies spared, shall be de- 
stroyed by our own hands. Were I the last of the 
Florentines* I would die a thousand deaths to 
defend her walls!" Saying which, he quitted the 
assembly. 

His voice prevailed, and the city was spared* 
Dante, who was born five years after -the battle of 
the Arbia, represents Farinata craving news of him 
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of his beloved city, and referring to his memorable 
speech : 

Then, sighing mournfully, his head he shook : 
" Not singly mixed I in that fray," said he, 
" Nor without cause suoh part with others took ; 
But, when assembled numbers had decreed 
To sweep fair Florence from the earth away, 
My voice alone was raised against the deed." 

Knights Dante. 
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Chapter XIL 

OP GERI AND LORE — OF THE BLACK AND WHITE QUARREL 
OF ME8SER CERCHI AND MESSER DONATI. 

Meanwhile a tragedy occurred in the neigh- 
bouring city of Pistoia, the consequences of which 
again embroiled the Florentines. 

Bertuccio Cancellieri had a son named Geri : 
Gulielmo Gancellieri a son named Lore. These 
two young men, one day, "had a few words" 
(veniva a parole); and Lore, in the heat of passion, 
drew his sword and slightly wounded his cousin. 
Geri went home and told his father. Lore did the 
same. 

Geri's father determined he would have blood for 
blood. Lore's father thought no great harm done, 
but bade him go and beg his uncle's pardon, say he 
had not meant to hurt his cousin, and would not do 
so again. Lore went on his errand. 

As soon as his uncle saw him, he foamed with 
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rage, and, without hearing a word he had to say, 
made his servants drag him off to a manger, and 
there, with his own sword, he struck off his nephew's 
hand. 

" Now," said he, " you may go home and tell 
your father that wounds are healed by steel, but 
not by words." 

Lore, sick and fainting, staggered home to his 
father, whose wrath far exceeded that even of Ber- 
tuccio. He made a public quarrel of it, and all 
Pistoia sided with one or the other. Gulielmo's 
party called themselves Bianchi, or the Whites — 
Bertuccio's, Nbei, or the Blacks; and as both 
factions were Guelfs, they became known as the 
Blade and White Guelfs. A Florentine nobleman 
named Messer Corso Donati took up the cause of 
the Neri, who were his personal friends ; of course, 
therefore, the house of Cbrchi, which opposed that 
of Donati, took up the Bianchi. And thus the 
Black and White quarrel spread from Pistoia to 
Florence. 

The peaceable citizens (of whom we really are to 
suppose there were a few) found all this a dreadful 
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interruption to business, and sent word of it to the 
Pope, who summoned Messer Veri de' Cerchi to 
him, and insisted on his being on good terms with 
Messer Corso Donati. 

Cerchi pretended the utmost surprise, and said, 
how could he be otherwise than on good terms when 
he had never been on bad ones? It was all a mis- 
take, he could assure his Holiness. So Messer Veri 
d$' Cerchi returned home, laughing in his sleeve; 
and very soon after a street-quarrel took place 
between the Cerchi and the Donati, which put their 
peaceable dispositions quite out of doubt. 
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Chapter XIII, 

OF DANTE, 

Ik those days, might have been seen, in the streets 
of Florence, an austere, almost spectral-looking 
man, with something noble in his aspect, who, as he 
passed along, now gravely nodded to the learned 
Brunetto ; now paused to chat for a few moments 
with the noble Guido Cavalcanti ; now smiled fami- 
liarly at Giotto the painter, or laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and asked with interest what progress he 
was making in his famous Coronation of the Virgin, 
or described to him a vision of his own, the mar- 
riage of St. Francis with poverty, in such vivid, 
burning words, that the artist hastened home and 
made a rough sketch of it for future use. 

That man was Dante Alighibri. He was born 
in Florence in 1265. He was of good bh$h and 
education, of a thoughtful, melancholic tempera- 
ment; had already fought in two battles; had 
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married unhappily; and had plunged into public 
life. He is said to have been entrusted with 
fourteen embassies : he was also one of the Priors 
or chief magistrates of Florence in 1300; and, 
siding with the Bianchi, he opposed a project of 
sending for Charles op Valois to silence the dis- 
sensions of the city ; in which we must esteem him 
a true patriot. 

He was, however, over-ruled. Charles of Valois 
was invited to Florence, and speedily drove the 
White Guelfe out of it, never to return, under 
penalty of being burnt alive. Among these exiles 
was Dante, who, however, did not immediately 
quit Tuscany, but assisted the Bianchi in various 
fruitless attempts to re-enter the city. 

At length, with a bitter heart, he shook off the 
dust on his feet against it, and proceeded, depressed 
and destitute, to the court of Can Grande della 
Scala, lord of Verona. Here, he says, he found 
how salt is the taste of another man's bread, and 
how hard it is to climb another man's stairs. His 
rough, sarcastic nature was little appreciated by the 
luxurious patron who sheltered him; he winced 
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under his home truths and terrible plainness ; and 
asked him one day, in a marked manner, how it 
was that the court jester was much more popular ? 
" There is nothing to surprise one in it,* replied 
Dante gravely. " Similitude of tastes is the chief 
bond of friendship." 

He wandered forth to other courts — to Padua — 
to Urbino — to Bologna. Meanwhile, his wondrous 
poem was shadowing itself forth, and taking the 
gloomy hue of his ideas. Its subject was dark and 
horrible : its treatment was severe ; yet it boasted 
flowers of exquisite poetry that sprang up like the 
vegetation in the neighbourhood of a volcano. He 
interwove it with the philosophy and theology of 
the age ; he introduced living friends and foes into 
his drama with questionable taste, and bestowed on 
them imaginary woes according to his own judgment 
of their merits and demerits. Yet his pages were 
interwoven with immutable truths, and abounded in 
lofty morality. 

Printing was not as yet invented ; but no sooner 
was his "Divina Commedia " completed, than it was 
copied, re-copied, commented upon with eager in- 
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terest, from one end of Italy to the other. And, 
so soon as printing multiplied copies to a hitherto 
undreamed of extent, it became sown over the land 
thick as leaves on Valombrosa — the next Italian 
Txx>k printed to the Bible. Five hundred years have 
passed, and its spell, as of some old oracle, still 
lies on us* 

Here is a stanza, not badly rendered, beloved in 
the original by every true disciple of Dante. 

" About that season of the stripling year 
When Phoebus with Aquarius trims his rays, 
And now the nights to halve the days draw near; 
When the hoar frost upon the ground displays 
The perfect semblance of her sister white, 
But of her plume not long the fashion stays, 
The poor and garment-lacking peasant- wight 
Arising, looks abroad, and sees the ground 
All blanched : thereat, his flank he 'gins to smite, 
Comes home, and wanders moping round and round 
Abject, like one who knows not what to do ; 
Then sallies out, with stock of hope new-found 
Perceiving that the world has changed its hue, 
In that short while, and takes his staff in hand 
And drives his flock to browse in field anew." 

Cayley's Dante. 
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Chapter XIV. 

OF THE TUBBULENCB AND BAD END OF MBSSER GOBSO 
— LOSS OF ITALIAN LIBERTIES BY THE TYRANNY OF 
SIGNORS. 

After these things, affairs went on quietly 
enough in Florence, only that Messer Corso 
Donati was troubled in his mind at not haying 
that weight and importance which he considered his 
due. To translate Machiavelli literally, we must 
say that he tried to honestify by an honest plea the 
dishonesty of his heart, in calumniating many 
good citizens who had the management of public 
money, and setting it about that they had not been 
faithful to their trust. 

This led to altercations, quarrellings, and fight- 
ings : the Signory called in the Lucchese to put 
down these latter; quiet was restored, and public 
affairs remained just where they were before. 

But "the unquiet conduct" of Messer Corso wa8 
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the cause of such incessant mischief and turmoil in 
Florence, that at last it became unbearable. He 
was cited to appear before the Signory to answer for 
his conduct, and failing to do so, was pronounced 
contumacious and a rebel to the government. 
Citation, accusation, and sentence, only occupied 
two hours. 

Messer Corso thereupon barred and bolted him- 
self up in his own house, which was strong enough 
to resist the assaults of the people from without. 
However, they took possession of the adjoining 
houses; and, breaking through the party-walls, 
came upon him when they were least expected or 
wished. On this, he and his men made a rush, 
and actually fought their way through the people, 
and out of the city. However, Messer Corso was 
captured at Eovezzano, and, resolving his enemies 
should not look him in the face in the streets of 
Florence, he dropped off his horse as they were 
carrying him back, and there lay on the ground 
making believe to be dead, till some one slew him. 
The monks of San Salvi buried him without any 
honours. And this was the end of Messer Corso, 
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says his chronicler, who, if he had had a* quieter 
mind, might have had an end more blessed. 

But an important change was now taking place 
in many towns of Lombardy. By force, stratagem, 
or free consent, each became under the dominion of 
some powerful lord. Milan submitted to Martin 
della Torre ; Verona to Delia Scala ; Ferrara and 
Modena to the house of Este; Padua to the Carrara ; 
and Mantua to Gonzaga. 

Thus, the lives of these little republics were as 
short as they were brilliant ; and entirely owing to 
the conduct of their own members. If we ask 
what advantages they had derived from their repub- 
lican government to counterbalance the bitterness 
and turbulence that had continually disturbed their 
peace, — historians tell us that they h^d, for the 
time, been freed from the tyranny of feudal lords ; 
and that industry had been promoted, trade en- 
couraged, literature and the fine arts cultivated, and 
a spirit of self-dependence and energy awakened in 
the minds of the citizens. And were not these worth 
preserving, at the expense of personal resentment ? 

€i A wise republic," says Montesquieu, " ought 
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not to run any hazard which may expose it to good 
or ill fortune; the only happiness its several 
members should aspire to, is to give perpetuity to 
their state." But the grand, moving object of the 
Italian republicans was, the triumph of each parti- 
cular faction over the rest; rather than fail in 
which, they made no scruple of calling in foreign 
assistance, which, as we have seen from the begin- 
ning, and perhaps shall see to the end, is fatal to 
the very life of freedom. 

For sixty years after Gonradin's death, Italy was 
unmolested by the presence of a German emperor. 
Henry the Seventh then entered Lombardy, and 
assumed the iron crown. He declared the powers 
of the Signors to be illegal, and required them to 
surrender them. All submitted but Delia Torre, 
and his resistance ended in his fall. Florence and 
other Guelf republics refused submission to the 
Emperor, and he was poisoned at Benevento by a 
Dominican friar while administering the sacrament 
to him. The old Guelf and Ghibelin feuds then 
burst out anew. The Torriani, who had reigned 
sixty years in Milan, were supplanted by the 
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Visconti, as bad a race as we read of in history. 
Galeazzo, the chief of the house, was imprisoned 
for life for his own crimes by Louis the Fourth ; 
and during his captivity, Milan enjoyed a shadow 
of its former liberty ; but the death of the prisoner 
appeased the king, who allowed his heir, Azzo, to 
regain the lordship or signory of Milan by paying 
a heavy fine. Azzo's character for perfidy made 
him a true Visconti. He was succeeded by Luchino 
and Giovanni Visconti, who were even worse than 
himself. Giovanni, who was archbishop of Milan, 
succeeded to the signory on his brother's death; 
and, by his arts, annexed to it the lordships of 
Genoa and Bologna. Not content with this, he 
desired to make himself master of Florence. A 
yet more dangerous enemy of the republic had 
sprung up in the person of Gastruccio CastracanL 
Machiavelli thus pleasantly narrates his story. 
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OF CASTRUCCIO OASTRACANI. 



" You must know," says he, " that the family of 
the Castracani is numbered among the noblest in 
Lucca, though in these our days it has fallen, 
like so many others, into decadence. Of this 
house was born one Antonio, who, dedicating him- 
self, to religion, was made a canon of St. Michael 
of Lucca, and was commonly known as Messer 
Antonio. His only sister, Madonna Dianora, had 
been given in marriage to Buonaccorso Cbnami ; 
but Buonaccorso being dead, the worthy lady 
returned to her brother's roof, resolved not to 
marry again. 

" Behind Messer Antonio's house lay a vineyard, 
into which, being surrounded by several kitchen 
gardens, it was not difficult to enter. Now, it 
happened one morning, that Madonna Dianora, 
having risen with the sun, and gone forth into 
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the garden to gather certain medicinal herbs 
while the dew yet lay upon them — now culling 
this, now that simple, for their various and 
several virtues — she heard a rustling among the 
leaves, and, turning her head to the spot whence 
the sound proceeded, was aware of a low whim- 
pering and wailing. Hastening to the place, and 
looking among the vine-leaves, what should she 
find but a lovely little infant, who, -with out- 
stretched hands, and tear-bedewed face, seemed 
importuning her compassion. She, wondering, 
pitying, and a little shocked, took up the tender 
babe in her arms, and carried him indoors, where, 
having washed him and wrapped him in white, she 
presented him to her good brother as soon as he 
returned home. The worthy canon was as much 
surprised as his sister had been, but compas- 
sionating the lovely child, and having talked over 
with her what they had better do with him, they 
presently determined, that he being a priest, 
and she without children, they should adopt 
the little foundling thus placed, as it were, by 
Providence in their hands. A nurse, therefore, 
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was procured for the child, who was baptized 
Castruccio." 

The boy grew up a promising lad, and Messer 
Antonio, thinking to educate him for the church, 
designed, at some future time, to renounce his 
benefices in his favour. But nothing was further 
from the inclination of Castruccio, who, coming 
to be a tall, bright-haired stripling of fourteen, 
domineered no little over the good canon and 
Madonna Dianora — threw aside his books, and 
declared himself all for war ; insomuch, that there 
was no peace unless he was let handle arms, or 
practise running, jumping, or wrestling, with boys 
of his own age and sort. And if he could be 
persuaded to look into a book at all, it would 
be all about fighting, which gave inexpressible 
vexation to Messer Antonio and Madonna Dianora. 

One day, he was playing at rough games with 
other boys at the upper end of St. Michael's 
Place, when a gentleman stood to observe him, 
who was no other than Messer Francesco Giunigi, 
who had long fought under the Visconti, and 
esteemed the head of the Ghibelins in Lucca, 
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Having picked up something of the lad's history, 
which interested him in him all the more, he 
spoke to him, and asked if he were content to 
live in the house of an old priest, with whom 
he could hear of nothing but church-ceremonies 
and masses, and would not rather live in the 
house of a gentleman, who would teach him to 
ride and to fence. Messer Francesco knew well 
enough how the boy's heart would leap at the 
very mention of riding and fencing; nevertheless, 
Gastruccio stood blushing and ashamed, and, being 
pressed for an answer, said he could do nothing 
without consent of Messer Antonio, otherwise 
there was nothing he should so dearly love. 

On this, Messer Francesco managed matters so 
well with Messer Antonio, that the worthy canon 
at length yielded to his proposals ; the more 
readily, possibly, that he foresaw it would be 
impossible to keep the lad in leading-strings 
much longer. 

Castruccio, therefore, having quitted the house 
of Messer Antonio, the canon, for that of Messer 
Francesco, the condottiere, it is extraordinary in 
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how short a space he became an adept in all 
masculine exercises. Firstly, he became an ex- 
cellent horseman, and could curb the most fiery 
steeds with grace and elegance ; while, at jousts 
and tournaments, notwithstanding his youth, his 
strength and agility were unsurpassed. With all 
this, he was excessively modest, and remarked 
for his respect to his elders. He had just at- 
tained his eighteenth year when the Guelfs were 
driven out of Pavia ; and Visconti, espousing 
their cause, sent to their assistance Messer Fran- 
cesco, who took Gastruccio with him. 

The young soldier, however, was little more 
than twenty when we find him fighting for the 
Ghibelins of Luccd, who had taken refuge in 
Pisa. Uguccionb della Fuggiola was Lord of 
Pisa, and his son Nbri was Lord of Lucca. Uguc- 
cione, distrustful of Gastruccio, sent to his son, 
advising him to assassinate him at supper. Neri 
invited him to supper; but did not assassinate 
him. Uguccione, determined on the thing being 
done, spurred off to Lucca with four hundred 
horse, to see it done himself. Directly he was 
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gone, the Pisans drove out his family, and chose 
themselves a new Signor. When he reached Lucca, 
he found the Lucchese equally disposed to be 
mutinous. Their favourite, Castruccio, was under 
arrest, and they clamorously demanded his liberty. 
Uguccione was obliged to set him free; and Cas- 
truccio, placing himself at the head of the people, 
with very little ceremony drove out the Signor, 
who fled to the court of Delia Scala, where he 
miserably died. 

From a soldier of fortune Castruccio now found 
himself master of a city ; for the Lucchese made 
him general of their army ; and his brilliant 
career led them enthusiastically to confer on him 
the lordship of Lucca, to which was soon added 
the signory of Pisa. 

As the Florentines laughed at his pretensions, 
he made war on them with his usual success; but 
he was summoned home by a dangerous conspi- 
racy. The Poggio family had helped to raise 
Castruccio to the signory ; and, fancying themselves 
undervalued, they plotted his destruction. Having 
slain his lieutenant, they were proceeding to rouse 
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the people, when Stefano da Poggio, the only 
peaceable man of the family, urgently advised 
them to lay down their arms, promising to in- 
tercede for them with Castruccio. This he did, 
as soon as the chieftain returned to Lucca, and 
pleaded hard for his house, saying, "Forgive 
them in consideration of their youth, as well as 
of the old friendship between you and me.'! " Be 
of good cheer, Messer Stefano," replies Castruccio* 
" My grief at hearing of the rebellion was much 
less than is my joy at finding it no longer in 
existence. Bid your family come to me without 
fear ; for thank God, I can find pleasure in shew- 
ing clemency and liberality." But he lied unto 
him : for he put every one of them to death — 
Stefano and all. And he slew or imprisoned all 
whom he looked upon as enemies, and rased their 
houses to the ground, and built himself a strong- 
hold out of the materials thereof. 

After this, Castruccio possessed himself of 
Pistoia by stratagem, which incensed the Florentines 
to that degree, that they took the field against him 
with forty thousand men. Castruccio lay in wait 
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for them near Pistoia, at a certain pass called 
Serravalli, which is narrow rather than steep, and 
overlooked by a grim old castle belonging to a 
German chieftain named Manfred, who was friendly 
to the Florentines. Castruccio contrived his as- 
sassination, and got possession of his castle the 
night before the Florentines attempted the pass. 
Next morning, the latter were surprised to find 
the passage disputed by the enemy; those who 
first advanced found Castruccio in front, a preci- 
pice on each side, and their own men pressing 
on them from behind. They fell into confusion, 
not knowing that to advance would be their safety, 
nor guessing the small number of the Lucchese; 
and Castruccio pursued them to the gates of 
Florence, and encamped before it many days. 

The Florentines then applied to Bobbrt, King 
of Naples, of whom they hired four thousand horse, 
for two hundred thousand florins a year. Alto- 
gether, the Florentines mustered ten thousand 
horse, and thirty thousand foot They took the 
field in May 1828, and determined to assault 

Pisa. Castruccio awaited them ou the Arno, about 
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half-way between Pisa and Florence, with twenty 
thousand foot and four thousand horse. Here 
were upwards of sixty thousand Italians in battle 
array against each other. 

On the 10th of June, the Florentines attempted 
to pass the river in the face of Castruccio, who 
fell upon them before they were out of the water ; 
and many, whose horses reared and fell back upon 
them, were smothered in the mud. The remainder 
of the Florentines endeavoured to ford the river 
higher up, but were everywhere tharassed by Cas- 
truccio's troops, who flung light darts at them from 
the opposite bank. The tumult was immense. At 
length Castruccio brought up a reinforcement close 
behind his wearied men, whom he bade give place 
to the fresh comers. This manoeuvre afforded 
many of the Florentines time to land; but, ex- 
hausted and weary, they were unfit to cope with 
the fresh troops, and the result was the total 
defeat both of their infantry and cavalry, not a 
third of their fine army escaping. 

But Providence, most adverse to Castruccio's 
glory at the time it seemed to have reacted its 
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height, cut short all those designs he so fondly 
had cherished, which nothing but death could have 
prevented his attempting. Exposed to a cold cut- 
ting wind, while heated with the exertions of the 
day, that he might praise and thank his victorious 
troops in person, Castruccio was chilled, and after- 
wards attacked by a terrible fever which no medical 
skill could remedy. Feeling that his end was ap- 
proaching, he seems to have had a glimpse afforded 
him of his past career and its results in juster 
proportions than during his life of. ceaseless ac- 
tivity; and, summoning his adopted son, Pagolo 
Giunigi, to his bedside, he uttered a few words 
of counsel and farewell, observing with some earn- 
estness that, had he known how short was to 
be his career, he never would have commenced 
these undertakings, which had only procured him 
a great many enemies, but would have remained 
content with the sovereignty of Lucca. How many 
of us fail to make a just estimate of life till at 
its close 1 
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A hunting-party was devised, at which Andreas 
and Joanna were both to be present. After the 
day's sport, the royal company found refreshment 
and rest in a convent beyond the city walls. In 
this abode, sacred to purposes of religion, the un- 
fortunate Andreas was assassinated at dead of 
night. His piercing cries reached the vigilant 
ears of his old nurse Isolda, who had accompanied 
him from Hungary, and who, it would seem, still 
hovered about him with dutiful and devoted watch- 
fulness. She entered his bedroom in the greatest 
terror, and there found only the Queen, sitting by 
the bedside with her face hidden in her hands. 
Her broken answers confirmed the worst suspicions 
of Isolda, who seized a lamp, and, hurrying with it 
to the window, looked forth and beheld the dead 
body of the unfortunate prince lying in the garden 
below. 

Isolda's outcries at the discovery roused the 
sleeping inmates of the convent, and the dreadful 
catastrophe immediately became known, though the 
assassins had escaped. Joanna, penetrated with 
shame and remorse, returned to Naples, where die 
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had hitherto been the popular darling: but the 
rumour of her crime had preceded her, and she 
was received with stern looks and ominous silence. 
The princes of the blood-royal fortified their palaces 
and mustered their vassals, as if they considered 
their own lives endangered : and her brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Durazzo, exhorted the people to take 
up arms against her. 

Pope Clement the Sixth, considering himself 
called on to interfere, desired the chief justice of 
Naples to inquire into the murder, without respect of 
persons. The Queen's seneschal was arrested, and, 
being put to the torture, confessed the names of the 
conspirators. On this, the chief justice, followed by 
multitudes of the citizens, carrying among them a 
flag on which the murder of Andreas was painted, 
appeared before the Queen's palace, to demand 
that the criminals should be given up. In vain 
Joanna would have screened them from their just 
fate ; those miserable and guilty persons, including 
the maid Philippa, were put to painful and dis- 
graceful deaths. 

Louis, King of Hungary, however, did not 
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consider that his brother's death was sufficiently 
avenged while the principal culprit remained un- 
punished. He advanced towards Naples with the 
avowed purpose of inflicting condign punishment on 
Joanna herself. At his approach, she fled to Pro- 
vence, from whence she proceeded to Avignon, 
where the popes then resided, as an humble sup- 
pliant for protection. 

There is a curious print extant, among the old 
illustrations of the early copies of Froissart, re* 
presenting Joanna presenting herself to Pope Cle- 
ment, and sueing for his intervention. I have 
it before me as I write. Here is the Pope, a 
good-humoured, full-faced elderly man, with a 
goodly double-chin, triple-crowned, with crosier in 
hand, and in a richly decorated mantle clasped at 
the throat with gems, descending from his throne, 
at each side of which stands a cardinal, and holding 
out his hand to Joanna, who, young and pretty, 
with a circlet on 'her head, and attired in wide- 
sleeved mantle lined with ermine, kneels before him 
and eagerly takes his proffered hand. Two close- 
Shaven priests kneeling behind her look extremely 
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edified; while two courtiers and a warrior in 
extraordinary armour complete the group. The 
audience-hall has a decorated window, but the 
artist has not distracted attention by introducing a 
single article of furniture. 

Joanna was formally tried before a public con- 
sistory for her husband's murder, and pleaded her 
own cause with great eloquence. She was acquitted 
by her judges, but not in the minds of most 
of her countrymen. After living many years 
in misery and disgrace, she regained her kingdom 
in 1848, but was again attacked by the King of 
Hungary, who insisted on her being tried a second 
time. Joanna, who had meanwhile contracted a 
disgraceful marriage with the Prince of Tarbnto, 
underwent this second trial, and was so hard bestead 
for a plea for her conduct, that she pleaded her 
having been under the influence of witchcraft. This 
lame excuse, as we should think it, was admitted as 
valid, and she was again acquitted, on which the 
King of Hungary again withdrew his troops, and 
she and Lewis of Tarento were crowned at Naples. 
Within a year of Lewis's death, she married a 
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third time : and the death of this third husband 
was rumoured to have been brought about by her 
means. After this, she married yet a fourth time. 
At length came severe though tardy justice. She 
was excommunicated and deposed by Urban the 
Sixth; and the Duke of Durazzo seized her 
dominions, imprisoned her, and finally put her to 
death. "By man her blood was shed," but in 
what manner, records do not relate. We only 
know that her body lay seven days in state, and 
that she perished in May 1382, at the age of 
fifty-six. Some have thought fit to trace a likeness 
between her and Mary Queen of Scots. As beau- 
tiful, accomplished, intellectual, pitiless murderesses, 
perhaps there may be some analogy. " She was 
a great friend of men of learning," say the chro- 
niclers ; and men of learning, therefore, were her 
friends in return. But they could not make much 
of her, say what they would. The worst passages 
in Boccaccio are said to have been written in con- 
formity with her taste, and even command. 
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OF PETRARCH AND OF BOCCACCIO, 

Yes, those were the days of Boccaccio and of 
Petrarch. It was on the 6th of April, 1327, that 
Petrarch first saw Laura in the Church of Santa 
Clara at Avignon. And it was some twenty years 
after, that he met Boccaccio in Florence. This was 
a memorable meeting for the teller of idle stories ; 
Boccaccio's life had been neither useful nor pure. 
Neither good at law nor commerce, his aptitude for 
classic learning, and his vivid unchecked fancy, had 
contributed much to the pleasures, but nothing to 
the morals, of his country. " Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die." He loved, and loved amiss, 
and was made no better by it, but made others 
worse. 

On the other hand, Petrarch loved amiss, for he 
loved a married woman; but he might almost as 
well have loved some bright, particular star, for he 
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wanted little else than a peg to hang his sentimental 
verses on. Beautiful verses they were, too ; grave, 
serious, profound: verses full of melancholy and 
learning and subtle thought. Very different from 
the thoughts of the dweller in gay saloons, the 
lover of Fiammetta. Dangerous, too: scarcely 
dangerous to Laura or to any woman, though very 
disagreeable to her htisband : but dangerous to his 
own mind. 

Still, Petrarch soared quite a flight above Boccac- 
cio. " To analyze his emotions, to lament the 
swiftness with which time stole away his youth, 
and to dilate upon the vanity of the splendid repu- 
tation he was daily augmenting, afforded him an 
opportunity of employing the best powers of his 
eloquence— of pouring forth those majestic torrents 
of invective against the vices of his age in which 
he delighted to employ his pen." And so it came to 
pass, that when this grave and masculine writer 
was, in mature life, passing through Florence, on 
his way to Borne, on occasion of the Jubilee, he 
there fell in with Boccaccio, who, having acquired 
some degree of fame to authorize the acquaintance, 
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commenced an intimacy with him, which only ended 
with Petrarch's life. 

Mark the effect of intercourse with a better and 
higher mind than his own. " Soon after this 
meeting with Petrarch/' says one of his bio- 
graphers*, " the mind of Boccaccio seems to have 
undergone a considerable change. It is not im- 
probable that the counsels of his friend, who is 
known to have warned him against the vain pursuits 
of his former years, was one of the main causes of 
this reform. The death of his father, and the 
responsibility with which he found himself invested, 
was, no doubt, another." " Moved by all these con- 
siderations, Boccaccio began to regard the affairs of 
the republic (of Florence) with a different feeling, 
and appears to have formed some intention of taking 
a part with his fellow-citizens in the conduct of the 
state. At first, however, he shrank from the toil 
and hazard in which he feared such a course would 
involve him ; but at length his dislike of politics 
vanished before the growing energy of his mind." 

In fact, he became a public man, and was 

* Dr. Stabbing. 
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sent on several honourable missions and embassies. 
About the same time appeared his noted Decameron, 
much of which had been written during his residence 
in the corrupt court of Queen Joanna, and which, 
as I have not read, I ought not to condemn. But, 
as Sancho would say, one who has read it has given 
his opinion, which I believe to be so certain and 
true that I might protest it to be my own ; and it 
is, that on the darkest and most terrific fore- 
ground that ever painter employed, he drew an 
infinite variety of the gayest and most graceful 
forms — but that the general impression of the work 
on the reader is of anger and pain, that such genius 
should have been so abused. 

Hence, when an old, old man of venerable 
aspect sought out Boccaccio one day, and told him 
with much mystery and awful gravity that he 
brought him a death-bed message from one Father 
Petroni, who had never seen him, but who was 
endowed with a spirit of prophecy, and charged him, 
as he valued his own soul, to change his life and 
his style of writing, Boccaccio's heart, like that of 
Felix, the Roman, smote him at the sound of 
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righteousness, judgment, and the life to come ; and, 
with one brave, manly effort, abandoning his former 
pursuits, he wrote to his dear Petrarch to tell him 
of his •onversion, and the cause of it. Petrarch 
did not believe in sudden conversions, nor yet alto- 
gether in the authenticity of the warning ; he 
discouraged Boccaccio from any too sudden change, 
while respecting the purity of his intentions; and 
assured him that he need neither sell his books nor 
forsake his studies, to be in favour with God and 
man. 

Boccaccio, however, assumed the ecclesiastical 
habit, and began to read divinity. He continued 
his search for Greek manuscripts; and rescued many 
valuable classics from destruction. In doing thus, 
he expended more than he could afford, and Petrarch 
warmly pressed him to share his purse and his 
home. " I live so simply," said he, €i that what is 
enough for one will be enough for two." 

It was kindly spoken ! Boccaccio, with equal 
noble-mindedness, refused to accept the generous 
offer. But, though he refused to make his house 
his home, he availed himself of every opportunity 
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of seeing his dear friend. They spent three months 
together in so pleasant and profitable a manner, that 
they remembered it with satisfaction during the rest 
of their lives. 

The magistrates of Florence, to show their due 
appreciation of Boccaccio, invited him to fill the 
honourable post of public commentator on the Di- 
trina Covmedia of Dante, with a salary of a hundred 
florins. His remaining days were useful, blameless, 
and honoured ; $nd the death of Petrarch loosened 
the last tie that bound him to the world, and inclined 
him yet more earnestly to prepare himself for 
another. With reverence we take leave of these 
three great qames. 
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OF THE GREAT PLAGUE OF FLORENCE. 

Next, for the great pestilence, which broke out 
in 1848, in the lifetime of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

In the autumn of 1345, so much rain fell, that 
grain rotted in the ground, and the following 
harvest did not yield a sixth part of the usual 
produce. When bread falls short, the poor are 
forced upon unwholesome and innutritious diet ; 
which commonly produces sickness, low fever, and 
at length some dangerous distemper. 

No fewer than ninety thousand persons in Flo- 
rence alone were compelled by the famine to depend 
on the state for their daily food. Though the rich 
were nobly generous, many poor creatures wandered 
through the fields and woods to allay their craving 
hunger with roots and berries. The disorders oc- 
casioned by this improper diet brought on a dreadful 

pestilence, which spread from country to country, 
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swift as the wind, till three-fifths of Europe had 
fallen its victims. In many instances whole families 
were swept off : in others, the sick were cruelly 
deserted by those who hoped to escape infection. 
Parents and children, husbands and wives, forgot 
natural affection, in their eagerness for self-pre- 
servation. It is to be hoped that these were balanced 
by cases of sublime self-devotion; but unhappily 
• these have escaped the historian. The dead were 
hurried into hastily dug pits, and it is supposed that 
many were thrown into graves, in whom life was 
not quite extinct. Manzoni has given an ideal 
picture of the plague at Milan, which doubtless 
embodies its real features, mingled with softening 
touches of pity and love. 

At length the plague was stayed : by slow degrees 
families returned from the country to their deserted 
homes; shops were re-opened, trade restored, and 
Italy was again the scene of health and industry. 
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OF COLA RIENZI. 



Rome, like other cities, had adopted the custom 
of annually electing a foreign magistrate : only 
calling him senator instead of podesti. A vigorous 
mind and unsparing hand were demanded of such 
an officer. In the year 1258, the Romans possessed 
such a senator in Branoalbonb. In those days the 
members of each noble family had a street to them- 
selves, and their palaces strongly fortified, and 
supporting each other, were alike fitted to withstand 
the rage of the people and the hand of civil authority. 
Brancaleone, at the head of the citizens, levelled a 
hundred and forty of these strongholds to the ground, 
and some of their occupants, whose crimes had long 
deserved punishment, were hung from their own 
battlements. The nobles made common cause against 
him, deposed and imprisoned him ; but he was rein- 
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stated in office, and continued to hold it till his 
death. • 

The removal of the papal residence, first to Lyons 
and then to Avignon, favoured the ambition and 
oppression of the Soman nobles, who committed the 
most daring crimes with impunity. In their furious 
private wars they destroyed many of the finest monu- 
ments of antiquity ; and whoever won the day, the 
poor equally suffered. 

The times called forth a man to bridle them. 
Cola Ribnzi was an inn-keeper's son, in an obscure 
quarter of Borne. Somehow, he had a good classical 
education. " From his youth," says an old writer, 
" he was nourished with the milk of eloquence. He 
was a good grammarian, a better rhetorician, and 
an excellent writer. Ah ! how much and how rapidly 
he read ! He made great use of Titus Livius, Se- 
neca, Tully, and Valerius Maximus. Great delight 
he took in relating the magnificence of Julius Caesar. 
Every day he meditated among the marble intaglios 
which be around Rome. None like him could de- 
cipher the ancient epitaphs. He could turn all 
ancient writings into modern language, and interpret 
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the meanings of different marbles. ' Where be now/ 
he would exclaim, ' those virtuous Romans ? where 
now their admirable justice ? 1 had I but been 
bom in those happy times !' " 

Bienzi's talent and learning brought him into 
notice ; and he accompanied an embassy to the Pope 
at Avignon. He acquitted himself in such a man- 
ner as to obtain the post of public notary. At 
Avignon he made an acquaintance with Petrarch, 
that ripened into friendship. 

On returning to Home, Bienzi discharged the duties 
of hid new office with a probity that won general 
respect. Meanwhile, he brooded much on the pos- 
sibility of freeing the people from the oppression of 
the nobles, and frequently harangued them on the 
former glories of Rome ; quickening their sluggish 
fancies by pictures of its remarkable events, or of 
political allegories. The people, his apt scholars, 
at length loudly called on him to assume the 
honoured name of their tribune. 

The nobles witnessed his proceedings with supine 
indifference or undisguised contempt. The Colonna 
fainily even invited him to their ^palaces to amuse 
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themselves with what they considered his wild 
dreams. 

. At length Bienzi affixed a summons to the door 
of the church of San Giorgio, bidding a hundred 
citizens meet him at midnight on Mount Aventine. 
Having imposed on them an oath of secrecy, he 
inveighed on the crimes of the nobles, and dwelt on 
the wrongs and formidable power of the people. He 
then caused a proclamation to be made by sound of 
trumpet throughout the city, calling on all good 
citizens to assemble, next day, before the church 
of St Angelo, for the re-establishment of the good 
estate. 

The night was passed by him in fervent prayer ; 
and in the morning he went forth, bareheaded, but 
in complete armour, attended by a hundred sworn 
followers. The Pope's vicar accompanied him, and 
thus gave his proceedings the sanction of the 
church. He was welcomed at the appointed spot by 
multitudes of people, who rent the air with their 
shouts. 

On reaching the capitol, Bienzi ascended a lofty 
balcony, from whicji he addressed the assemblage. 
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Meanwhile, news of his proceedings had reached 
Stefan o Colonna, one of the most powerful nobles, 
who immediately hastened to Borne from his country 
seat, saying contemptuously, " he would throw the 
madman out of window." This speech being re- 
peated from one to another, and Golonna's return 
reported, the people rang the alarm-bell of the city, 
as against their common enemy, and the rapid mus- 
tering of the armed citizens caused the house of 
Colonna to fly precipitately to their country-seats. 
Bienzi immediately commanded all the other nobles 
to quit Borne ; and was obeyed. 

The new tribune then lost no time in establishing 
such laws as seemed pressingly called for. Having 
restored the forces and finances of the public, he 
permitted those nobles to return to Borne who would 
take the oath of allegiance to the new government. 
Never was a complete change more speedily effected. 
" A den of robbers was converted into the discipline 
of fc camp or convent : the tribune was ' patient to 
hear, swift to redress, inexorable to punish ;' he was 
accessible to the poor man and the stranger ; nor 
could birth and dignity protect the offender. The 
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Woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infested with robbers; the oxen began to plbngh; 
pilgrims proceeded in safety to their shrines ; the 
roads and inns were crowded with travellers ; trade, 
plenty, and good faith were restored in the markets ; 
tod a pnrse of gold might have been exposed on the 
highway without danger." 

Rienzi, hoping to extend this happy condition of 
things throughout Italy, addressed letters to the 
several states. He received respectful answers : and 
the King of Hungary appealed to him as umpire in 
his dispute with Joanna of Naples. Pefrarch wrote 
Rienzi letters full of sympathy and applause. 

Dazzled, unhappily, by success, he began to as- 
sume the style of an actual monarch, and thus 
alienated the pope, outraged the nobility, and 
wounded and disgusted the people. They resisted 
his authority, and he, perceiving his error too late, 
offered to resign his poBt. T. ey accepted his abdi- 
cation, and he quitted the city, which soon relapsed 
into its forme* confusion and wretchedness. 

After wandering from plafce to place, poor and 
despised,* Rienzi was at length Ibetrayed into the 
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hands of the Pope, who threw him into prison. After 
many years he was released, and sent to Rome as 
senator. The people welcomed with joy the man 
they had expelled with disgrace. But Rienzi was 
no longer the same. Adversity had quenched his 
noble fire — the bold and vehement republican had 
become the feeble minister of papal authority. The 
people soon discovered the difference ; and he fell a 
victim to their rage in a popular tumult. 
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Chaptbb XX 

OF THE GRANDEUR AMD MAJESTT OF THE FLORENTINE 
REPUBLIC, AND OF THE CAUSE OF ITS DECADENCE. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive in how short a 
time the Florentines acquired astonishing authority 
and grandeur. Not only did their city become the 
first in Tuscany, but one of the most considerable in 
Italy; and it would have risen to an incredible 
height, had it not been for the machinations of that 
wicked little demon, who, since the beginning of the 
world, has crept from house to house, from man to 
man, from woman to woman, from city to city, from 
country to country, making the most odious mischief, 
and whose unchristian name, in one word, is ill- 
temper. 

I am aware that this is a very homely and mean 
title for what is more grandly designated under the 
various heads of internal divisions, national anti- 
pathies, hereditary animosities, inveterate feuds, and 
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the like. Sut bad-temper is the very thing. And 
the reading of history will be more improving than 
it commonly is if we keep this clearly in sight ; nay, 
I am sorry I did not perceive this at the very be- 
ginning, and keep it in view all along, because it 
would have brought many rather dry paragraphs 
intimately into our own hearts and homes. How- 
ever, as I have plainly stated facts without any by- 
ends, there is the less reason (though there was 
none before) to suspect me of straining a moral out 
of nothing to adorn a tale. And if any one will but 
just be at the trouble of looking back through the 
foregoing pages, they will see how many a riddle is 
solved by this simple application. 

Passions, indeed, are far less prominent than 
tempers; nor is it, surely, a wise thing to give 
dignified names to undignified emotions. Why 
should a testy man be called irascible ? or a glutton 
a bon-vivant ? or a woman who certainly does not 
consider by whom the world was made, nor why she 
was put in it, a woman of the world? 

To particularize : If Alboin had been a good- 
tempered sort of man, would he have made Rosa- 
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mond drink out of her father's skull? Q?, if 
Gregory the Seventh had been of a pleasant huipour 
would he have kept the Emperor Henry standing 
barefoot in the cold ? Had the people of Milan anc\ 
Lodi been even commonly civil and polite, would 
they have needed to call in foreign intervention ? 
Had a Frenchman observed good manners, would, 
there have been the Sicilian Vespers? Had Mqsca 
Lamberti remembered that " a done thing cannot be 
undone/' applied just as much to silly young $qoi*- 
delmonte's marriage as to his death, needed he to 
take up the affront f By a fool's being pert, no 
honour is hurt, would have been a far pithier axiom*. 
As for Geri and Lore, they clearly might hwe kept 
their hands off each other, if they hqd first ruled 
their tongues, whereby many useful citizens might 
have continued to mind their business instead of 
joining in street-brawls. Aud so on to the end ojf 
the chapter. 

Oh! friends, had the Florentine but kept their 
tempers, what a different story might have, been 
written of them ! Instead of which, I deplore hav- 
ing to relate those constant quarrels among them- 
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selves which fit length brought them under the 
yoke. I have already said, a good way back, that 
Giovanni Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, having 
acquired the lordship of that city by the death of 
his brother, turned his eyes on Florence. The 
citizens of that favoured republic, attentively watch- 
ing his proceedings, with some anxiety, beheld him 
flattering and bribing the other cities of Tuscany 
into his alliance. Pisa, Sientia, Perugia, and Arezzo, 
who should all have been friends with Florence, 
became allies of Visconti, and the republic could 
only count among its adherents the two small states 
of Prato and Pistoia. 

The treacherous Archbishop so often told the 
Florentines he meant them well, that they had very 
good reason for disbelieving it; and accordingly, 
one fair morning, his troops appeared before Pistoia. 
The Florentines, though taken by surprise, threw a 
small body of v6lunteers into the town, to assist the 
inhabitants in its defence. Meanwhile, however, 
the Ghibelins flocked fast and thick to the banner 
of Visconti (his family device a viper), and with 
seven thousand horse and six thousand foot, this 
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ornament of the church swept the country to the 
-very gates of Florence. The fall of Pistoia seemed 
certain. 

Hired troops had now come into vogue. Their 
leaders, or condottieri, fought for whoever paid them 
highest, without caring whether the cause were 
right or wrong. They put out their strength very 
little against one another ; " a battle was little more 
than a mockery between them ; and the slain, as on 
an opera- stage, were up and fighting again to- 
morrow." At the slightest disgust, they were ready 
to go over to the other side ; and when they had no 
regular engagement, they made a prey of the de- 
fenceless country-places and villages. Hence Italy 
has never boasted our English farm-houses and 
homesteads; for why? they are too unsafe. The 
country people took refuge in walled villages, and 
even those were insecure enough. The only dwel- 
lings in the widely-extended and desolate fields were 
the casales, or huts where agricultural implements 
are kept, and where, at most, a farm-servant sleeps 
to guard the grain and other stores. But the homes 
were chiefly in the towns ; and this unpeopling of 
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the country is supposed to be one cause of the 
malaria. 

The Florentines seem to have been behindhand, 
for they had no infantry to oppose to the Archbishop, 
and scarcely any condottieri in pay. Where were 
their volunteers ? and why did not they ring the 
great bell ? Perhaps they did ; for no leader of any 
reputation would engage himself to them, and they 
were thrown on their own resources. 

Meanwhile, the dwellers in walled villages were 
holding out so stoutly, that the Archbishop could 
make no head "against them* Irritated at this 
delay, he raised the siege of Pistoia, and besieged 
the little town of Scarperia. It was shut up as 
tightly as an oyster. Cavalry was useless against 
it ; its walls were proof against battering-rams ; and 
gunpowder was not yet much in use. Famine, how- 
ever, might reduce the garrison in time; but the 
five hundred Florentines who formed that garrison 
were as yet well victualled, and laughed their be- 
siegers to scorn. The citizens of Florence, mean- 
while, actively intercepted the enemy's supplies, 
and did the Archbishop all the mischief they could. 
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At length the Florentines in Scarperia were 
nearly worn out. A company of brave young men, 
headed by a Medici, then resolved to relieve them. 
They undertook their dangerous enterprise by night, 
* and boldly, but cautiously, stole right through the 
Archbishop's camp unperceived, and were admitted 
into the town. The five hundred perishing men 
welcomed them with tears of joy, and regained 
confidence from the unexpected relief. 

Thenceforth the Archbishop's efforts were all in 
vain. He caused battering engines and wooden 
towers to be constructed ; immense- stones and frag* 
ments of rock were hurled over the walls ; but his 
engines were burnt, his soldiers repulsed — not as 
hired condottieri would have driven them off, but 
with dismal slaughter ; and after two months spent 
before this petty town, he was obliged to raise the 
siege in mortification and disgrace. The Floren- 
tines had by this time mustered a considerable force, 
which completed his discomfiture, and obliged him 
to sue for peace. Thus the republic yet flourished. 

Scarperia, so insignificant in itself, but manned 
by such gallant defenders, reminds one of the der- 
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vish in the fairy-tale, who transported himself into 
the body of a little bird ; so great was the contrast 
between its diminutive frame and the spirit it 
encompassed. 
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Chapter XXI. 

t 

OF THE FIBST PI8AN WAB. 

After these things, I say not that Florence 
quarrelled with Pisa, but Pisa very sinfully pro- 
voked Florence, by seizing one of her castles. 

The Florentines were sufficiently masters of them- 
selves to take no notice of this petty insult ; whereon 
the Pisans, increasing in malice, imposed a duty on 
all Florentine vessels entering their harbour, where- 
by they infracted an ancient and respected treaty. 

This was too bad of the Pisans : but the Floren- 
tines, with great good temper, merely sent their 
ships to another harbour. This served the Pisans 
right ; for the commerce of Florence had been so pro- 
ductive to them, that their business was now brought 
to a stand. The mechanics and artizans thereupon 
became so clamorous, that the Pisan magistrates 
were obliged to take off the unjust duty. But the 
Florentines did not condescend to take advantage of 
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it ; on which, the Pisans, wrong from first to last, 
fitted out some armed galleys, and tried to force the 
Florentine vessels to unload in their harbour. Rather 
than this, the Florentines brought their merchan- 
dise overland from Venice, Avignon, and Flanders. 
They also hired vessels-of-war to attack the Pisans 
on their own element — salt water. 

Now, in old, almost forgotten times, the Floren- 
tines had generously defended the Pisans from their 
enemies, when nearly all their citizens were absent 
on another expedition, leaving the city defenceless. 
In gratitude for this friendship, the Pisans had 
erected some exquisitely beautiful pillars in Flo- 
rence, as monuments of the event. But now, " when 
all the friendship that these two had shared " was 
cancelled, the Florentines carried off the chains 
which defended the entrance of the Pisan port, and 
hung them up on the columns, as if in reproach of 
the Pisans' ingratitude. 

Just then, an English soldier of fortune, named 
Sir John Hawewood, arrived in Italy with a com- 
pany of English men-at-arms, to seek service as a 
free lance, or condottiere, and was hired by the 
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Pisans to fight the Florentines. The valour of his 
men put to shame the inferior fighting of the 
Italians. The Pisans, going from bad to worse, 
ravaged the Florentine territory, and annoyed their 
enemies by such petty insults as flinging dead dogs 
and cats over their walls, and hanging three asses 
before the city gates,, labelled with the names of 
three respectable Florentine magistrates. This was 
not very witty, neither was it very wise. 

While I write, the air is heavy, and the small 
birds are keeping up an astonishing twittering. 
Soon the storm will come, and the birds will be 
quite quiet. So in Italy : — The rage of Pisan 
against Florentine, and Florentine against Pisan, 
was awfully quelled by the plague. It killed them 
faster than they killed one another; — they were 
cowed by it, and made peace. The Pisans were 
willing to pay Florence a hundred thousand florins 
for the expenses of the war, and engaged never more 
to enforce the unjust duty. 

Pisa, freed from foreign hostility, fell a prey to 
domestic tyranny, and sank under the lordship of 
Giovanni Agnello, one of her meanest citizens. 
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Chapter XXIL 

OF MARINO FALIERO. 

In the early times of Venice, the doges possessed 
supreme power, unfettered by councils. But defects 
being perceived in this form of government, a Grand 
Council was established by consent of the people, 
consisting of four hundred and eighty men of high 
birth. 

The grand council soon limited the doge's pre 
rogatives, and appointed a council of forty to 
administer criminal justice. A council of sixty 
assisted the doge in administering domestic and 
foreign affairs, and the famous Council of Ten held 
authority over the other councils, and privately 
investigated and punished all state crimes. 

The doge was bound to have no private corre- 
spondence with foreign states, to acquire no property 
beyond the Venetian dominions, to interfere in no 
judicial process, and to permit no citizen to use 
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tokens of subjection in saluting him. Thus stripped 
of power, it might truly be said — 

Doges had but their titles for their glories ; 
An outward honour for an inward toil. 

Marino Faliero, a noble Venetian, was Podest& 
of Treviso. He was of choleric temper ; and once, 
when he was to receive the sacrament on a public 
occasion, he was so much incensed with the bishop 
for keeping him waiting, that he gave him a smart 
blow. He was a personal friend of Petrarch's who 
considered him to have more spirit than prudence. 

In 1354, Faliero, being then an old man, was 
elected Doge of Venice. The same year, an an- 
nual hunt took place, after which the Doge, as was 
usual, gave a banquet. 

To this banquet came a certain Ser Michele 
Steno, a gentleman of poor estate and very young, 
but crafty and daring, and who loved one of the 
damsels of the Duchess. Ser Michele's cdnduct 
was offensive to the Doge, who, with his usual 
hastiness, desired him to be thrust off the solajo, 
or raised platform, which was done by the Doge's 
esquires accordingly. Ser Michele, in great rage, 
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went off to the then deserted hall of audience, 
and there wrote some scurrilous words on the 
Doge's wooden chair. In the morning, the writing 
was seen, and pronounced scandalous; and Ser 
Michele being discovered to be the culprit, the 
Council of Forty sentenced him to two months' 
imprisonment, and then a year's banishment. 
Surely this was severity enough ; but the choleric 
Doge said they should have hanged him by the 
neck, or, at the least, banished him for life. 

Just at this time, being the first day of Lent, 
a gentleman of the house of Barbaro went to 
the arsenal to require something of the masters 
of the galleys. The Admiral of the arsenal, 
happening to overhear what he wanted, cried, " No, 
it cannot be done ! " On this, high words ensued 
between them, and Barbaro struck the Admiral 
just above the eye with his fist, so that a ring 
on his finger cut the Admiral's face and drew 
blood. The Admiral, with his face all bleeding, 
ran in great heat to the Doge, and sued for justice. 

"What can I do for thee?" replied the Doge. 
" Think upon the shameful gibe which has been 
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written concerning me; and how slightly Michele 
Steno is punished. That will show you the mind 
of the Council of Forty ! " 

" My lord," said the Admiral, " if you wish 
to be a prince indeed, and not only in name, I 
have the heart, if you will but support me, to 
make you absolute prince of all this state; and 
you may then punish them all ! " 

« How so ? " cried the Doge. So then they dis- 
coursed thereon. 

The Doge sent for his nephew, Ser Bertuccio 
Falibro, who lived in his palace, and acquainted 
him with the plot. They then sent for a seaman 
named Philip Calendar*), and for Bertuccio 
Israbllo, who was exceeding wily and cunning. 
Then, taking counsel among themselves, they agreed 
to call in some others; and these met secretly in the 
Doge's palace, night by night. 

It was concerted that sixteen or seventeen leaders 
should be stationed in various parts of the city, 
each being at the head of forty armed men, who 
were not to know their destination. At the set 
time, they were to make affrays among themselves, 
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that the Doge might have an excuse for ringing 
the great bell, and when the nobles and leading 
citizens were drawn together in the principal 
square by the sound of the bell, the conspirators 
were to cut them to pieces ; which done, the Doge 
was to be proclaimed sovereign lord of Venice. 
The day fixed on was April 15th, 1855. 

This dangerous conspiracy was discovered by 
one Beltram, a retainer of Sbr Niccolo Lboni's, 
who, hearing some words fall from some of the 
parties concerned, went to his master and begged 
him by no means to leave the house on the 15th 
of April. He was then going away, but Ser 
Niccolo, being full of alarm, had him locked up, 
and then hurried off to Sionor Gradeniqo Nasoni, 
who afterwards became Doge, and told him of die 
warning he had received. These two theh went 
to a third, after which they all three examined 
Beltram; and then, leaving him still in confine- 
ment, they summoned the Council. 

When all were assembled, the whole story was 
told them. They were petrified, as it were, with 
affright. After re-examining Beltram, they pri- 
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vately assembled trustworthy men, whom they sent 
to secure the ringleaders. Towards nightfall, they 
assembled in the palace, and caused the gates of 
the court-yard to be shut. They then sent to the 
keeper of the bell-tower, and gave him strict orders 
that the bell was not on any pretext to be rung. 
Meanwhile the conspirators, being secured, were 
brought before them. As the Council of Ten 
soon ascertained that the Doge ought to be num- 
bered among them, they desired that twenty lead- 
ing men of the state should take part in their 
deliberations, though without permission to ballot. 

Late at night, they summoned the Doge, who 
was entertaining his friends without any suspicion 
of mischief. The minor conspirators . were first 
tried, condemned, and executed. Galendaro and 
Israeli* were hanged on the red pillars of the 
palace balcony, with gags in their mouths. A 
few who had been ignorant of the object of the 
conspiracy, were discharged. 

On the 16th of April, Marino Faliero was 
sentenced to have his head struck off, on the 
landing-place of the stone staircase where the 
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doges took their oath on first entering the palace. 
On the following day, the doors of the palace 
being shut, the cap of the state was removed 
from the Doge's head, and he was beheaded on the 
appointed spot One of the Council of Ten then 
took the bloody sword and went to the columns 
over against the palace of St. Mark, where he ex- 
hibited the sword to the people, announcing with 
a loud voice, that — 

" The terrible doom hath fallen on the traitor ! " 
It was a serious matter to be Doge of Venice. 
Before the days of ^Marino Faliero, who unquestion- 
ably deserved to die, five of the first fifty doges 
abdicated ; five were banished, with their eyes put 
out ; nine were deposed ; five were massacred ; and 
two fell in battle. 
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Chapter XXTTT. 

OF THE WAE OF OHIOZZA. 

Of all the beautiful cities of the South, none 
but Naples and Constantinople exceed Genoa. 
Of crescent shape, and backed by a mountain 
wooded with oaks and olives, the sloping sides of 
which are gay with villas, and garden-trellises 
brilliant with the red oleander, it rises above a 
beautiful bay, the waters of which seem to brim 
to overflowing. The streets are narrow, but it is 
for the sake of the refreshing shade they afford : 
they are full of palaces, with their pillared gate- 
ways, marble court-yards, high-arched porticoes, and 
sculptured lions rushing down the staircases as if 
to defend the approach from danger. 

Nature seems to have destined the city for a 
commodious sea-port. The near neighbourhood 
and clashing interests, however, of Genoa and Pisa, 
occasioned almost constant warfare between them, 
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and a more distant but equally dangerous enemy 
was found in Venice. The Genoese unmercifully 
attacked the Venetians in the JEgeam Sea, and again 
at Acre ; and the warfare of these ill-conditioned 
republics was attended with a vast amount of 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile, Genoa was distracted by the dis- 
sensions of her four principal families, tjie Fibschi, 
Gramaldi, Spinola, and Doria. At length the 
disease wrought its own cure: Bocoanigra, a 
nobleman of exemplary character, was authorized 
by the republic to repress the insolence of the 
Doria and Spinola faction. Bis impartial and 
temperate use of power procured him the reward 
of being elected the first Doge of Genoa. 

In 1378, a war broke out between Genoa and 
Venice, which is known as the war of Ghiozza. 
A furious battle took place between them at sea, 
in which the Genoese were victorious. Victor 
Pisani, the Venetian admiral, drew off the shat- 
tered remains of his fleet to Venice, where he 
was thrown into prison as though the defeat had 
been owing to misconduct. 
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The Genoese, elated by their victory, sailed in 
triumph within sight of the lagnnes of Venice. 
Six passages intersect the small islands behind 
which the city is built. The Senate had caused 
these to be hastily closed by chains, to prevent 
the entrance of the enemy; and each passage 
was guarded by vessels planted with artillery. 

In spite of these defences, Pietbo Doria, the 
Genoese admiral, resolved to force one of the 
passages and attack the city. Just within the 
opening he selected, on a cluster of small islands, 
stands the city of Chiozza, twenty-five miles from 
Venice. Doria entered this passage, and took 
Chiozza by storm. Four thousand Venetians fell 
into his hands; and Doria, elated by his success, 
haughtily rejected overtures for peace, saying, " Ye 
shall obtain no peace from us, I promise you, nor 
from our ally, the Lord of Padua, till we have 
put a curb in the mouth of your wild horses in 
the Place of St. Mark." 

The Venetian Senate, on hearing these words, 
prepared .to defend their city with heroism. On 
looking round for the ablest man to execute their 
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measures, they could find none to equal the injured 
Victor Pisani. They summoned him from his 
prison; and Pisani with the mild and forbearing 
dignity natural to him, resumed his command. 
Under his direction, the canals were fortified, or 
defended by armed vessels, and new galleys were 
equipped. The citizens, warming in the spirit 
of self-defence, melted down their family plate 
for the service of the state. 

The Genoese remained unaccountably inactive, 
perhaps hoping to reduce the city by famine. Ere 
they were aware, they found themselves attacked 
by a Venetian fleet under Dogs Conterini, a 
brave old veteran past his seventieth year. 

He had sailed from Venice during the night, 
and, at daybreak, he pushed a large, round vessel 
into the narrow channel of Chiozza, and moored 
her so as to block it up. The Genoese, little 
aware of his purpose, set this vessel on fire; it 
burnt to the water's edge, and then sank ; so that 
the passage, which was shallow, became unnavi- 
gable. 

This was precisely what the Doge had wished: 
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he closed the other outlets by sinking loads of 
stones; and lay in wait with his fleet; so that 
the Genoese, instead of besieging, were themselves 



At this critical juncture, a distant squadron was 
descried, which proved to be that of Carlo Zbno, 
a Venetian admiral who had been cruizing in the 
Levant, ignorant of the danger at home. He now 
approached, with eighteen galleys abundantly stored 
with provisions. At this opportune reinforcement, 
shouts rang through the Doge's fleet, and the con- 
fidence of the Venetians increased. After several 
months' resistance, the Genoese were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. 
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Chapter XXIV. , 

OF THE AFFAIRS OF FLORENCE. 

Amid the perpetual strifes of Florence rose 
Gtano della Bella, a man of noble birth, but 
attached to the cause of the people, who seized 
the opportunity of being made Prior, to diminish 
the authority of the nobility* 

The most remarkable of his measures was the 

creation of a Gonfaloniere, with a guard of a 

thousand citizens. This officer was appointed to 

put in execution the decrees of the priors, to 

whom, at first, he was subordinate. He was 

soon, however, raised to an equality with them, 

and finally placed at their head. New gonfalo* 

nieres and priors were chosen every two months, 

and they resided in the public palace. The nobles 

were excluded from all public offices, which made 

Giano della Bella so unpopular, that in 1294, he 

was banished from Florence. 

kS 
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The old nobility having been thus depressed, a 
new aristocracy sprung up in the families of the 
citizen-magistrates. Among these were the Ricci, 
the Albizzi, and the Medici. A foreign magistrate 
named " Captain of Defence" exercised almost 
unlimited power. A French adventurer, called 
the Duke of Athens, wielded this authority for 
some time, of which he made the worst use. 

He was driven out of the city ; and then fol- 
lowed the Guelf and Ghibelin feuds of the Ricci 
and Albizzi, which extended among the whole 
mass of citizens. Shops and private houses were 
closed and barricaded for the favourite popular 
purpose of street-fighting, and the Guelfs werq 
•driven out of the city. 

Intoxicated with their success, the mob then 
proceeded to fire and pillage the city. The riot 
lasted three days, and the priors were utterly un- 
able to quell it. At length, the populace broke 
into the public palace; and the Signory, letting 
their fears conquer their courage, forsook it and 
fled. 

At this moment, a bare-footed wool-comber, 
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clothed in rags, whose name was Michael Lahdo, 
sprang to the landing-place of the grand stair* 
case, and, addressing the crowd, cried— 

"You see that the palace is yours, and the 
cit y in your hands. What are you going to do, 
then?" 

Many voices cried, " Yon shall be gonfaloniere ! " 
" Be it so, then,' 9 said he, very readily. Luckily 
for the city he was one of those who owe more 
to nature than fortune; and seeking some imme- 
diate method of dispersing a good many of his 
unruly followers, he bade them instantly go in 
search of a certain Ser Nuto, which carried sever*! 
of them off. Next he commanded proclamation to 
be made that there should be no more rapine under 
pain of death, and to enforce this order, he set 
up a gallows in the great square. The people 
having found Ser Nuto, who seems to have been 
much hated, he was hung to the gallows by one 
foot, and cruelly put to death. Lando, having 
shown the people he was not going to trifle in 
the administration of government, then sent them 
all to their work. This occasioned much indig- 
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nation, but his will was to be obeyed ; and a large 
body of armed and mounted citizens enforced it. 

Haying restored Florence to comparative tran- 
quillity, Lando very quietly resigned his office. 
Another wool-comber was immediately made gon- 
faloniere, as if the virtue lay in the calling rather 
than the man. But it was soon found that though 
there were many wool-combers, there was only one 
Michael Lando. 

Three years after, the Guelfs returned to power, 
and banished the good Michael for having fa- 
voured the Ghibelins. Fifty years of tolerable . 
tranquillity ensued ; the Guelfs having it all their 
own way, without much departing, says Hallam, 
the times considered, from moderation and respect 
for the laws. 
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Chapter XXV. 

OP BEKNABO VI80ONTI. 

A very little too much red in the brush would 
make a portrait of Bbrnabo Visconti extremely 
like that of one of the highly-coloured ogres in 
Jack the Giant-killer. . His equestrian statue may 
still be seen at Milan. " He is in the full armour 
of the age," says a traveller, " the Mact'a, or ser- 
pent, (his family cognizance) being prominently 
displayed on his ugly broad back." 

This chieftain succeeded his uncle the Archbishop 
in the lordship of Milan. His cruelty can only 
be accounted for on the ground of insanity; but 
there is no reason why a man, simply because 
he has a wicked mind, should be supposed to be 
out of it. 

Bernabo kept five thousand hounds, which he 
quartered on his richest citizens, who were bound to 
lodge and board them handsomely. Once every two 
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months there was a dog-inspection. If a 
were too fat, his keeper was fined for over-feeding 
him. If he were too thin, probably the same. 
If he were dead, the keeper was imprisoned and 
lost all his property. Pleasant things, these dog- 
inspections ! 

Urban the Fifth had now resumed the papal 
residence at Rome, to the great joy of the Italians. 
He formed an alliance with the Emperor Charleb 
thb Fourth, ostensibly to clear Italy of the 
oondottieri, but really to humble Visconti. The 
alliance was joined by the King of Hungary, the 
Queen of Naples, and various chiefs. As for Ber- 
nabo, he engaged Sir John Hawkwood and his 
free lances. 

The Emperor entered Italy with a considerable 
army, but, to the no small anger and disappoint- 
ment of his allies, made terms for himself with 
Bernabo, and then returned to Germany, after ex- 
acting large sums from various cities. The Pope 
formed a new league without him, and sent a bull 
of excommunication by two legates to Bernabo, 
who made them eat it. In short, things went 
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against the league; and this brutal man had his 
day and his way — till the set time came. 

He had a nephew, Gian-Galeazzo, Count of 
Virtft, as bad a Visconti as any ; but crafty, not 
brutal; and affecting for his own purposes to be 
of weak mind, and very much given to saint- 
worship. Travelling from shrine to shrine, with 
a well-armed retinue, he at length drew near 
Milan; and his uncle, hearing of his approach, 
rode out on a mule to meet him, accompanied by 
his two sons. The Count of Virtu, having given 
his men private orders, advanced to Bernabo as 
if to embrace him with affection ; but, while he 
had him in his arms, the soldiers seized the mule's 
bridle, threw Bernabo off, and dragged him away 
to a dungeon, where, after lingering some time, 
he was poisoned. The faithless Count, meanwhile, 
seized on Milan, and endeavoured to gain the 
applause of the world by a liberal and moderate 
conduct. 
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Chapter XXVL 

OF THE CABRABA. 

Gataro's old chronicle—" The Fortunes of the 
Carrara " — reads like a romance. It tempts one to 
give a preponderance to the history of a single 
family, distinguished by some pleasanter traits than 
are boasted by most of the rival houses. 

" Things going every day from bad to worse in 
Padua, the citizens resolved to elect one of them- 
selves to do such things for the common welfare 
as he thought good. After much debate, the choice 
fell on Giacomo Grande da Carrara, who promised 
to do his best for the happiness of the republic." 
This was in 1318. 

Giacomo was succeeded by Marsilio, as worthy 
a man as himself. Marsilio, finding his uncle was 
plotting against him, and inciting the Lord of 
Verona to deprive him of his signory, resolved to 
disappoint his uncle by frankly giving Della 
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Soala the very thing he meant to seize, and re- 
tiring into private life. 

This he did ; bat some years after Delia Scala 
died, and left the signory in the hands of his 
nephews, Alberto and Mastino. Soon after- 
wards, Mastino wrote to his brother Alberto, to 
have Marsilio Carrara and his nephew beheaded 
without delay, as they were said to be plotting 
against him. 

Alberto, who was of a humane temper, and on 
friendly terms with the Carrara, read this letter 
with grief; but feared to disregard it. Giving 
orders, therefore, to his guards to slay the Car- 
rara as soon as they should enter his palace- 
gates, he sent a messenger to Marsilio and 
Ubertino, to say he wanted to see them imme- 
diately. 

The messenger found the uncle and nephew 
enjoying the cool evening air in the garden of 
their country house, having laid aside their warm 
garments for white caps and doublets on account 
of the heat On hearing the message, Marsilio 
said merrily, 
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"What can Alberto want of us? He saw us 
but now." 

And 9 ordering out a horse, he mounted it, took 
his nephew up behind him, and thus, two on one 
horse, they rode off to the city, dressed just 
as they were. 

Meanwhile, Alberto, foil of trouble, was watch- 
ing for them from a balcony, and could, at the 
same time, see his guards lying in wait for them 
behind the gate. As soon as they were within 
speaking distance, Marsilio called out cheerfully, 
" What do you want of us now ? We were just 
going to bed." 

On this, Alberto's feelings impelled him to save 
them, and he eagerly cried, "Turn about, then, 
and ride back again — it was a mistake! — return 
home! I no longer want you." 

They obeyed, in no little surprise. Next morn- 
ing, Alberto showed Marsilio the letter, on reading 
which, Marsilio said with emotion, "They who 
carry such tales to Mastino, never gave him so 
much as an egg; whereas I have .given him 
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Padua. However, here I am; you can do with 
me as you like." 

Alberto embraced him, saying Mastino was 
foolish in seeking to diminish the number of his 
friends: and so the matter dropped. When Mas- 
tino found, however, that the two Carrara still 
lived, he wrote to his brother urging him yet 
more vehemently to put them to death, and sent 
the letter by a confidential servant, who, on ar- 
riving at Padua, found Alberto playing chess with 
a friend, while the two Carrara looked on. 

Alberto said carelessly to Marsilio, " Pray take 
the letter, and read it for me." " My lord," in- 
terrupted the servant, " I had strict orders to give 
it only to yourself." On this, Alberto, smiling, 
stretched out his hand for it, and, passing it on 
to Marsilio, continued the game. On glancing 
over the letter, Carrara was filled with dismay. 

"What is it about?" says Alberto. "Nothing, 
my lord," said Marsilio, " save that your brother 
wants a German falcon, and wishes you to procure 
him one, should any come this way." 
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Bat, drawing his nephew aside, he showed him 
the letter, which appeared to both of them of too 
dangerous import to be overlooked. Retiring, 
therefore, from the palace as soon as they could, 
they sent a messenger to the Venetian camp, 
begging that Piero de' Rossi, the condottiere, 
would instantly come to their support. 

Next day, Alberto met the two Carrara in the 
fruit-market, and was chatting with them, when 
a messenger came hastily up to him, and said, 
"My lord, save yourself! Piero de* Rossi,' with 
the troops of Venice, is at the San Stefano gate ! " 

Alberto, in alarm, asked Marsilio what he should 
do ; he advised him to retire 4o Santa Lucia. The 
two Carrara then went to meet the Venetian com- 
mander : Marsilio da Carrara was proclaimed lord 
of Padua, and the kind-hearted Alberto abdicated. 

In 1350, Francesco Veoohio da Carrara 
succeeded to the lordship of Padua. He joined the 
league against Venice during the war of Chiozza, 
for which that unrelenting republic afterwards 
took revenge on him and his descendants. When 
the Count di Virtif became lord of Milan, he 
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fomented a quarrel between the lords of Padua and 
Verona, which broke out into a furious war. This 
gave an opportunity of distinction to Francesco 
Novello da Carrara, son of Francesco Vecchio. 
" Francesco Novello," says Gataro, " was of mid- 
dle stature, well knit, of a dark complexion, and 
somewhat stern aspect; but considerate, gracious, 
humane, and brave/' 

The Count di Virti, with his usual subtlety, 
having fomented the strife between the two signors, 
seized both their cities for himself. More than 
that, he made a league with Venice, Ferrara, 
and Mantua, against Francesco Vecchio. The 
Paduans were at their wit's end, and faith's end too* 
Hoping that if Francesco Vecchio would abdicate, 
his son Francesco Novello might reign without 
being obnoxious to the signory, they proposed it 
at the council-board, in the presence of both. 

The old signor looked dismayed: his son in- 
dignant. After a moment's silence, "No, no, I 
won't listen to it," said the young man, and 
hastened away. His father, however, was re- 
luctantly brought to accede to their views, and 
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sent for his son to add his own wish to theirs 
that he should accept the signory. Francesco 
Novello held out long ; but the extremity of their 
affairs offered no other alternative, and, with re- 
gret, he accepted the signory. His virtues and 
bravery having made him very popular, the city 
was filled with rejoicings. The old signor re- 
tired, next morning, to his still faithful city of 
Treviso. 

Francesco Novello, however, could not save 
his signory from the Count di Virtil, who, having 
seized on it, sent the old signor to be imprisoned 
at Monza, and Francesco Novello, with his wife 
and children, to a ruinous old castle at Asti. 

Here, possessing apparent liberty, Francesco 
pursued the avocations of a private gentleman, 
superintending the wood-cutting and other works 
about the castle, and forming acquaintance with 
the neighbouring gentry. His mild, pleasing 
manners procured him general esteem; and the 
governor of Asti, who was son-in-law to the Count 
di Virtil, took occasion one day, when he was 
tiding with Francesco, to bid him beware of the 
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Count's designs, as he had hired assassins to 
waylay him between the castle and town. 

Francesco, warmly thanking him for the warn- 
ing, returned as soon as he could to his wife and 
brothers, and considered with them what to do. 
They decided that he and Madonna Taddea, with 
his two youngest brothers and three or four 
servants, should immediately leave Asti privately, 
on pretence of a pilgrimage, leaving the children 
with the remaining brother. 

This they did, and rapidly and safely got out 
of Italy, after which they performed their devo- 
tions at the shrine of St. Anthony, and then 
embarked on the Rhone. They descended the 
river to Avignon, and then coasted along to Mar- 
seilles. 

The Count, hearing of their escape, was sending 
men in all directions to trace them. Some of 
these arriving at Marseilles, Francesco heard of 
them, and hastily put off, with his companions, 
from shore, though a violent storm was coming 
on. Poor Madonna Taddea suffered dreadfully 
from sickness and terror, and begged to land, 
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saying she would sooner travel on foot than 
endure such misery. So she and her good lord 
were set ashore, the rest proceeding to a given 
point by sea. At the first town they reached, 
they passed the night ; and next morning, Fran-* 
cesco hired an ass, on which he placed Madonna 
Taddea, and then walked by her side. 

They found the boat waiting for them, and 
again embarked. But scarcely had they put off, 
when another storm arose. They landed at Forbio, 
and passed the night in a ruined church. Next 
morning they re-embarked, but were again driven 
ashore by stress of weather, this time not without 
danger from their pursuers. Their parly now 
consisted of Francesco Novello, his wife, his two 
brothers, and three servants. After a long and 
fatiguing journey on foot, they stopped at an inn 
near Ventimiglia for refreshment ; and a man, struck 
with the singularity of their appearance, hastened 
to tell the podesta that six men with a lady of 
incomparable beauty, and apparently of high rank, 
were refreshing themselves at an inn near the 
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gates, and that the lady was doubtless being 
carried off against her will. 

This romantic story caused the podesta to send 
a guard of soldiers after them. Meanwhile, the 
signor and the lady, who was i€ bella, bella, vera- 
mente" were resuming their way, when, hearing 
the regular tramp of soldiers' feet, they hastily 
plunged into a thicket. They were pursued and 
overtaken, but so close to the shore, that Francesco 
fought his way to the boat, and defended himself 
till all but he were in it. 

Then he was overpowered, and captured at 
the water's very edge. The principal boatman 
cried out in alarm, " Have a care what you do. He 
is the Signor Francesco da Carrara, lord of 
Padua!" "Ah, my lord," then said the leader 
of the soldiers, " we knew not it was you; but 
thought you were carrying off that lady against 
her will." 

Francesco, finding the harmless nature of the 

mistake, willingly went to the podesta and explained 

it to him ; and the podesta with great kindness 

l3 
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sent a fresh supply of provisions to his vessel, to 
which the signor then returned. 

When next they landed, they fell in with a 
Florentine friend named Donati, and were supping 
with him, when they were warned of the approach 
of forty of Visconti's horsemen. Again then, they 
were compelled to flight; and concealed themselves 
in a thicket, till the horsemen had passed. Then 
they proceeded, and Francesco cheered his weary 
wife by telling her that they should presently reach 
Pisa, where his dear friend Gambacorta would think 
himself but too happy to supply them with horses. 
Nay, to cheer her the more, he sent a servant for- 
ward to forewarn Gambacorta and bespeak the horses. 
Great, therefore, was their disappointment when the 
man returned, saying Gambacorta could neither 
lend them horses, nor admit them into the city, 
which was filled with Visconti's troops. 

At this unhappy news, poor Madonna Taddea 
fainted away, and fell to the ground. Ugolino da 
Carrara caught her up in his arms, exclaiming, 
" Dearest sister, for God's sake be of good cheer, 
and He will give us aid." 
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Recovering from her swoon, she endeavoured to 
compose herself, though the effort was a wretched 
one, and the party proceeded in unbroken silence to 
a poor tavern near Cassina, where they could obtain 
no lodging but a stable. After a miserable supper, 
the signor and his wife lay down on some straw, 
while the others, with Donati the friendly Florentine, 
who had accompanied them, kept watch outside. 

All at once, a great trampling of horses was 
heard, and, soon afterwards, the voice of a man at 
the door of the inn, loudly calling on the host to 
tell him where the Signor da Carrara was to be 
found. 

" I am he," cries the friendly Donati promptly, 
" what do you want ? n 

" My lord," says the man in a low voice and very 
respectfully, " I come from Signor Gambacorta, with 
a letter, and ten horses for your use." 

Francesco, hearing the voices, came forth, read 
the letter, and was delighted to find that Gamba- 
corta's unkindness had only been assumed out of 
prudence. The innkeeper, now discovering the 
rank of his guests, was as anxious to accommodate 
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them as he had previously been negligent. He gave 
up his own bed to them ; and this was the first time 
that the lovely Madonna Taddea, delicately reared 
in palaces, had slept in a bed since she left Asti. 
The next day, Francesco and his companions 
arrived safely in Florence, where they were joined 
by their children, and were happy in being out of 
the reach of Visconti. 

Should not their story end here? It might, if it 
were not true. " Ne somma pace ne somma inquietu- 
dine possono durare qmggiu" However, some years 
of happiness were before them. Francesco, after a 
short repose, left his beloved family, and entered 
Germany to seek the aid of the Duke of Bavaria in 
recovering Padua. (Foreign intervention again.) 
The Duke promised him assistance ; and as Fran- 
cesco's brother-in-law could lend him five thousand 
horse, and he himself reckoned on being able to 
raise three thousand, he thought this would be 
enough to enable him to drive out Visconti. Just 
then, the Count di Virtu, unfortunately for himself, 
broke his terms with the Florentines, who imme- 
diately prepared to go to war with him. Venice 
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joined the league against him, so that the Signor 
da Carrara entered the Paduan territory under 
favourable circumstances, and regained possession of 
his city to the general joy. 
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Chaptbk xxvn. 

OF SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD — AND OF THE FATE OF THE 
CARRARA. 

Sir John Hawkwood, the English free lance, 
had fought, first with Francesco Novello, then for 
the Count di Virtd, and now he went to the other 
party again, and took arms against his late master. 
He had led his men-at-arms to within fifteen miles 
of Milan, when his allies were defeated by the 
Milanese in pay of Visconti, who immediately 
marched onwards to make an end of Sir John. 

Sir John, instead of retreating in a hurry, very 
composedly continued to lie behind his trenches 
till even his own men were out of patience 
with him. Suddenly, when the Milanese were 
least expecting him, he was down upon them, 
and gave them a complete defeat. He then raised 
his camp, and entered the plains of Lombardy, 
which are frequently inundated. To make matters 
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worse, Visconti's general had cat the dikes; so 
that when Sir John and his men got up in 
the morning, they found they had been sleeping 
under water. 

At this juncture, a messenger arrived from the 
enemy's general, with a present for Sir John, very 
carefully covered up. A fox in a trap ! The old 
knight looked at it very shrewdly, and, turning to 
the messenger, said, "Tell your master, fair sir, 
that the fox appears nothing sad; and doubtless 
knows by what door he shall get out." 

In fact, after waiting till nightfall, the wily old 
soldier left all his tents standing, and led the way 
through the water, which reached the horses' girths. 
After keeping along the Adige two days and nights, 
he crossed it, and led his weary men into the 
Paduan territory. He died a natural death, in 
1894, and was buried by the Florentine republic. 

Francesco Novello da Carrara reigned 
many years in tranquillity, in spite of Yisconti, who 
had meantime assumed the title of Duke of Milan. 
At length a war broke out between Mantua and 
Bologna, in which the Paduans and Florentines 
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took part This gave an opportunity of distinction 
to Francesco's two eldest sons, the first of whom, 
Francesco Terzo, was twenty-seven years of age, a 
brave and spirited cavalier of great talent, but some- 
what quick-tempered ; tall and dark, like his sire. His 
brother Giacomo was three-and-twenty ; fair, like 
his mother, and as handsome a cavalier as any in 
Lombardy ; reflective, mild, and pious : his address, 
sweet and winning; his air angelic; yet high- 
spirited and brave. 

These young men were taken prisoners ; but es- 
caped in the following manner. Francesco Terzo was 
carried to Pavia. The same afternoon, one of his 
attendants, a barber, was looking about him in the 
public square, when he was accosted by a fellow- 
Paduan. 

"Why does not your master," says he softly, 
" think of escaping ? If he fall into this duke's 
clutches, he will never again see Padua." 

" But *hat can he do ?" says the barber. 

" I will show you," said the other ; and, taking 
him by the arm, he led him away to a place where 
the town walls were so low that they might easily be 
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scaled, when there would be nothing to do bat to 
swim across the moat and plunge into the thicket. 
The barber was enchanted, and, in short, they so 
well concerted everything between them, that the 
escape was effected that very night. 

Oiacomo was confined at Mantua ; but two pre- 
tended fishermen conveyed letters to him through 
his confidential servant, by putting them inside 
fish. By this means, his escape was concerted. 
He was accustomed to play at ball with other young 
men, in the castle court-yard, for exercise. One 
day, he threw the ball, as if by chance, over the 
wall, and, the gate being opened for some one to 
fetch it, he darted out, flew to the water-side, sprang 
into the boat, and was carried to the opposite shore, 
whence his escape was safely effected. 

After this, an unfortunate coolness ensued between 
Venice and Padua, which soon broke into open war. 
Though the Carrara were brave and beloved, the 
odds were terribly against, them. Nearly all Fran- 
cesco's towns except Padua, were seized, and at 
length that was besieged. . 

Such dreadful misery ensued in the over-crowded 
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city, that Carrara was induced to treat with the 
Venetian generals. Having obtained a safe-conduct 
from them, he visited them in their camp, and 
would have proposed terms; but they told him it 
was not in their power to treat ; they would send 
immediately to ascertain the signory's will; and 
if he would, meantime, resign to them the city and 
castle, in token of submission, they would pledge 
themselves to restore them to him, were the accom- 
modation not effected. Trusting to their honour, 
yet with a heavy heart, he complied They then 
urged him to propitiate the signory by hastening to 
Venice and throwing himself on their generosity. 
In an evil hour he complied, accompanied by his 
eldest son, who said, " Father, if we go, we go to 
death ; nevertheless, if it be your will, I cheerfully 
obey." Giacomo was already in a Venetian prison. 
On reaching the hall of the signory, they threw 
themselves at the feet of the Doge, who, in a long 
and bitter speech, enlarged on their delinquencies, 
and then, without letting them make any defence, 
gave the signal for their removal. They were put 
into the same dungeon with Giacomo, whom they had 
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the mournful pleasure of embracing. After spending 
several days together, they were placed in separate 
cells. 

Meantime, the implacable council of ten debated 
whether to put them into an iron cage, or put them 
to death. The cage was made, but it was decreed 
that they should be strangled. Four men entered 
the cell of Francesco Novello for that purpose ; he 
defended himself to the last. Then, his son Fran- 
cesco met the same fate, on the same spot. Lastly, 
the young Giacomo, after penning a few tearful lines 
to his bride, the Lady Belfiore, cried, " Lord, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit!" and, flinging 
himself on his knees, was immediately strangled. 

All the younger scions of the house were got rid 
of; the house of Carrara was extinct. 
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Chapter XXVHI. 

OF THE FALL OF PISA. 

Had Florence interposed between Venice and 
Padua, the unfortunate Carrara might have been 
saved ; but at the time when her intervention was 
most needed, her citizens were engrossed in a selfish 
and cruel attempt on the liberties of their ancient 
enemy Pisa, which met with a success it little 
merited. 

Genoa had admitted a French garrison within 
her walls. Boucioault, the French commander, ob- 
tained a footing in Pisa, and finding it unlikely he 
could retain his possession, made the best bargain he 
could for himself by offering it to the Florentines 
for four hundred thousand gold florins. Visconti, 
fearing to be outwitted by Bou^icault, offered to 
sell Pisa to them himself, and they eagerly closed 
with his proposals. No sooner did the Pisans find 
they were to be betrayed into the hands of their 
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ancient enemy, than they flew tumultuously to 
arms, and Visconti took refuge in the citadel. 

There he remained, however, till he had admitted 
the Florentines. The Pisans immediately besieged 
the citadel, drove out the Florentine garrison, and 
sent ambassadors to Florence to remonstrate against 
their proceedings. The Florentines refused to listen 
to them ; and the Pisans, though destitute of re- 
sources, took up arms in self-defence. The con- 
dottieri, from whom they might have purchased 
assistance, were already engaged by their enemies, 
and Pisa was closely besieged. 

Ah, what misery ! — hard must it have gone with 
them before they could send forth their old men, 
women, and children, in hopes that the necessities 
of these defenceless beings would procure them a 
free passage through the camp. The Florentines 
drove them back — they were greeted with no smiles 
of welcome by their perishing fellow-citizens on 
their return, for they could but diminish their 
nearly exhausted stores. 

Now might be seen wretched beings, gaunt and 
haggard, crawling through the streets and along the 
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ramparts, clutching at and hungrily devouring the 
rank weeds and lichens that sprang from the walls 
and between the paying-stones. 

Such sufferings might excusably have subdued 
their constancy ; but there is no word said of their 
desiring to surrender. They were betrayed by the 
treachery of a Gambacorta. During the night, he 
admitted the Florentines into the city. To their 
credit, they did all they could to soften the blow 
to the Pisans. Food was abundantly distributed 
among them, and the victors behaved with modera- 
tion: but nothing could reconcile them to their 
fate. 'From that time, their commerce declined; 
enterprise and industry were paralyzed; a deadly 
langour crept over the fallen republic. Liberty 
may be a name; but it is a name that acts as a 
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Chaptbe XXIX. 

OF LADISLAUS OF NAPLES — OF THE BISE OF HIGH ABT. 

Queen Joanna, being childless, had left the 
throne of Naples to Louis of Anjou, uncle to 
the King of France. He died before he could 
make good his claims; and his rival, the Duke 
of Durazzo, dying also, the competition was carried 
on by their sons. 

The young Louis op Anjou was indolent, frivo- 
lous, and devoted to pleasure. Ladislaus of 
Durazzo, on the contrary, was an energetic, am- 
bitious youth, early endued with principles of 
intrigue and dissimulation. No wonder, therefore, 
that he obtained the throne. 

There were rival popes as well as rival kings, 
and Ladislaus having incited the Romans to drive 
Pope Innocent the Seventh out of their city, 
hoped to be admitted into it himself. They in- 
dignantly repelled him, but he afterwards obtained 
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by fraud what was denied to force, and took posses- 
sion, not only of Rome, but of most of the Papal 
territories. 

He then aspired to make himself King of all 
Italy : and commanded the Florentines to acknow- 
ledge him their sovereign. They treated the man- 
date with disdain. "What!" cried he to their 
ambassador, " you count but four hundred lances—* 
what arms do you propose to direct against me ?" 
" Your own," laconically answered the Florentine. 

In fact, both knew that the condottieri were at 
the command of the highest bidder ; and the Flo- 
rentines, without delay, bespoke the services of 
Bracoio di Montonb, one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the free companies. The Florentines 
also invited Louis of Anjou to re-enter the field ; 
and his temporary success against Ladislaus, led 
to one of those curious occurrences which could 
only take place in a country where men are paid 
for fighting by the job. Thus it was — Louis's hired 
soldiers had no sooner won a victory than they 
began to plunder: Ladislaus, finding he was not 
pursued, sent large sums of gold to ransom his 
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captured troops. Thus he got all his men back 
again, to start with afresh. 

It is folly to call this war: it was gaming. One 
cares nothing which got the better to-day, which 
tomorrow. Ladislaus died ; his- place was taken 
by his sister, Joanna, whose vices disgrace history. 

In 1418, the great Council of Constance deposed 
both the rival popes, and elected Martin the Fifth 
in their stead. 

Florence, you see, was still free; and very 
glorious. The house of Medici was getting more 
and more into repute, but had as yet done nothing 
subversive of the interests of the republic. That 
good old man, Giovanni de' Mbdioi, great grand- 
father of the famous Lorenzo, was never ambitious 
of public offices, yet was honoured with them all. 
Wise, generous, and just, he won- and deserved 
universal esteem. On his death-bed, he said to his 
two sons, "With respect to the honours of the 
state, if you would, live with security, accept only 
such fys are bestowed on you by the laws and 
favour of your fellow-citizens ; for it is the exercise 

of that power which is obtained by violence, and 
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not of that which is voluntarily given, that occa- 
sions hatred," 

Those were the days when the fine arts were 
hastening to their height of glory. During the 
fourteenth century, Italy had been filled with ad- 
mirers and imitators of Giotto, but in the fifteenth, 
there was a manifest striving after originality of 
style: and the schools of Venice, Bologna, and 
Padua, rose into eminence. At the head of 
them all was the school of Florence: and the 
signory, by undertaking to erect a second bronze 
gate to St. John's baptistery surpassing the first, 
which was embellished with exquisite designs of 
Giotto, afforded an object of competition worthy 
of the greatest artists, and open to all. The suc- 
cessful competitor was Lorenzo Ghibbrti. 

"An Italian," an Austrian would say, "can 
breathe air that sustains life, whether bond or free." 
The arts cannot — they can no more live out of free 
air than a sparrow in an exhausted receiver. 
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Chapter XXX. 

OF THE COUNT OF CABKAONOLA. 

Uhdbr the patronage of Fblippo-Maria, third 
Duke of Milan, rose a brilliant commander, who, 
from a simple cuirassier, rose to be Count of 
Carmagnola, His victories extended the domi- 
nions of Visconti from Genoa to St Gothard, from 
Piedmont to Bomagna, 

The Duke, having by Cannagnola's means so 
greatly heightened the grandeur of his house, ex- 
perienced the jealousy that had tormented most of 
his ancestors at the freedom and prosperity of 
Florence. The Florentines had now enjoyed 
eighteen tranquil, happy years: their literature, 
art, commerce, were in the acini of glory — the 
temptation was too strong! he broke the treaty 
between them* 

The Florentines prepared for the war with firm* 
ness, and secured die alliance of Venice; Fbaycbsco 
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Foscari then being doge. The union of these two 
powerful states was sufficient to make the Duke of 
Milan repent his rashness : his only reliance was 
on the generalship of Carmagnola; yet such was 
his infatuation, that he injured and offended the 
only man on whom he could depend. Jealous of 
Carmagnola' s popularity with the soldiery, of his 
extraordinary talents, and of the lofty station they 
had obtained him, Felippo-Maria gradually with- 
drew from him his. confidence, and treated him with 
that measured coldness which is most grating to a 
warm and impetuous character. At length hfe 
denied him admission to his presence, and next 
deprived him of his command* 

On this, Carmagnola's indignation broke forth. 
He flew to Venice, and offered his services to the 
signory. .They immediately bade him lead their 
troops against his late master, and he reduced the 
city and territory of Brescia in a single campaign. 
The Duke waa forced to sue for peace, which he was 
the first to break the following year : and the war 
was renewed against him with equal success. 

On one occasion, Carmagnola decoyed the Duke's 
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cavalry to charge him in the midst of a marsh, where 
he knew his own ground. They no sooner entered 
it, than the heavily armed cuirassiers sunk into the 
morass ; and while thus helpless, were assailed by 
Carmagnola's foot soldiers, who stabbed every one 
of their horses, and did not kill a single man ! To 
men who, like Harry Wynd, fought each for his 
own hand, ransom was preferable to blood. 

The signory, however, loved blood better than 
money; and, from that time forth, regarded Car- 
magnola with an evil eye. Unfortunately for him, his 
third campaign was unsuccessful. He was invited 
to Venice under pretence of conferring with the 
Senate, and was greeted, both on the .road, and on 
entering the city, with enthusiasm. He proceeded 
to the ducal palace with his attendants, but 
these were dismissed under the pretext that the 
Doge would require his presence longer than it 
would be agreeable to them to wait. Ominous 
words! Carmagnola, however, entered the palace 
alone. The gates were immediately closed behind 
him, and he was then informed the Doge was in- 
disposed, and could not see him till next morning. 
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He was about to withdraw, but was seized and 
dragged towards a private door. In a piercing voice, 
he cried, "lam lost !" but, while wildly struggling 
to free himself, he was thrust into a dungeon. 

A few days afterwards, he was put to the tor- 
ture, though the wounds he had received in the 
service of Venice were yet unhealed — for he had shed 
his own blood, though he had spared that of others. 
It is said he confessed treachery to Venice ; but — 

" Vows made in pain are violent and void ;" 

the rack extorts strange confessions. 

No proof of his guilt was produced, either then, or 
ever after. That did not hinder his being publicly 
executed, with a gag in his mouth. 

At the end of the war, Milan and Florence 
mutually restored what they had taken to each 
other. Venice, alone, was richer for the war — 
Venice, who grudged Garmagnola the ransom of 
his prisoners and their blood. 

All the worse for Venice. Possessions in the 
main-land did her little good, and only excited the 
jealousy of states that would willingly have let her 
boast the empire of the seas. 
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Chapter XXXI. 

OF SFORZA ATTENDOLO AND BRACOIO DI MONTbNE. — 
EXTINCTION OF THE VISCONTI. 

An athletic young peasant named Giaoomuzzo 
Attendolo, was digging, one day, .in the fields — it 
was somewhere about the year 1400 — when he was 
accosted by a party of soldiers belonging to Barbiano's 
famous free company of St. George, who laughingly 
invited him to enlist. The roving life of a free 
companion had many attractions for the youth; 
and as he gazed at the blithe countenances and 
shining accoutrements of the troopers, he felt greatly 
inclined to take service with them. Half in jest he 
exclaimed, — 

"I will throw my spade into that old oak— if it 
fall to the ground, so shall your offer— if it lodge in 
the branches, I will follow you." 

It caught in the branches ; on which he imme- 
diately enlisted. 
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He Yis was he, who rapidly became known as one 
HK the bravest condottieri. They gave him the 
nickname of Sforza, because he carried things 
pretty much by force, and his descendants bore the 
name as an honourable distinction. 

Sforza had not long been in Barbiano's company, 
before he formed a friendship with Braccio di 
Montone, who had been born in a far loftier sphere 
than himsdf. He was the sdn of a Perugian noble- 
man, who, With many of his fraternity, Tiad been 
driven into banishment ; and, after acquiring some 
experience under Barbiano, he returned at the head 
of his brother-nobles and of a strong body of mer- 
cenaries, and took possession of his native city. 
The Penigians had little reason to repent of it, 
for he had many of 'the qualities which win popular 
regard. His old master, Barbiano, died, and his 
comrade Sforza was the leader of a free company ; 
but jealousy and distrust had sprung up between the 
early friends; and the knowledge that one was 
engaged in the service of any particular prince or 
state, was Only an inducement to the other to 
engage with the opposite party. They only agreed 
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in selling their services as dearly as possible, and 
considering war a trade to be kept up for their 
benefit. 

Attendolo had now risen from the command of a 
hundred men to that of six thousand. He was gon- 
faloniere of the Church, and had received the title 
of Count op Cotignola from the Pope. During 
Sforza's temporary captivity, Montone seized his 
estates, which so exasperated him, that for twenty 
years he and his rival made deadly war with one 
another. 

Sforza, having then attached himself to the losing 
party, and being reduced to poverty and distress, took 
the romantic resolution of throwing himself on the 
generosity of his old enemy and older friend. * With 
a few unarmed retainers, he rode to Montone's 
camp, requested an audience, which was immediately 
granted, related his misfortunes, and solicited his 
advice and aid. 

Montone, greatly surprised, at once forgot all his 
former bitterness ; he spoke to his friend with de- 
lightful cordiality, and their ancient friendship was 
in a moment restored to end only with their lives. 
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Nor was Montone wanting in substantial proofs of 
friendship ; he took such active measures for Sforza's 
assistance that he was soon reinstated in his pos- 
sessions and engaged by the Queen of Naples. 

Sforza was soon afterwards drowned, in endea 
vouring to ford a river. Montone heard of his 
death with sorrow, and felt a gloomy presentiment 
that he should not long survive him. In fact, he 
was soon afterwards defeated in an engagement, 
wounded, and taken prisoner ; and these reverses so 
preyed on his proud spirit that he would not eat 
nor speak, and died three days after his defeat. 

On the death of Sforza, his son Francesco, a 
young man of three-and-twenty, was elected captain 
of his' troop. For three campaigns, his services 
were hired by Felippo-Maria Visconti, duke of Milan. 

The Duke had a daughter, beautiful and amiable, 
whose name was Bianca. As heiress of the pos- 
sessions of the Visconti, there were of course many, 
suitors for her hand. Among these, Francesco 
Sforza, son of the peasant Attendolo, held the fore- 
most place. But, if he could forget the obscurity 
of his extraction, this was by no means the case 
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with the Duke of Milan, who dared not openly reject 
him, but whose promises to bestow on him his 
daughter's hand were continually broken. At length, 
Francesco, in disgust, entered the service of Venice 
and Florence, then at war with Visconti. His able 
generalship compelled the Duke to sue for peace, 
with the renewed promise of Bianca's hand. This 
time the marriage was celebrated, and Sforza re- 
ceived Cremona as his bride's portion. 

The Duke, however, soon made a powerful league 
against his son-in-law, who, in four years, found 
himself stripped of all his wealth except Cremona, 
which he hoped Visconti would spare for his 
daughter's sake. But the Duke prepared to 
wrest it from him ; on which Venice and Florence 
prepared to support Sforza. Visconti was compelled 
to sue his son-in-law humbly for protection, just at 
the time when Sforza was hesitating between his 
obedience to Venice and his relationship to his 
wife's father. A proof of distrust on the part of 
the signory decided him ; he took up the cause of 
Visconti, and was on the road to him when he 
received news of his death. 
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The male heir of Visconti being thus extinct, the 
Milanese had no desire to have Sforza for their 
master. He took up arms, however, to make good 
his cause, and they were forced to receive him into 
their city with dissembled joy. His coronation was 
celebrated with magnificence, and his equitable 
rule gave the Milanese no reason to regret, during 
his lifetime, that they had exchanged the line of 
Visconti for that of Sforza. Unfortunately, the 
vices of his successors proved to them that they had 
only changed one line of tyrants for another. 
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OF THE TWO FOSOAEI. 



The inflexible severity displayed by the Vene- 
tians towards Carrara and Carmagnola, found 
new objects for its exercise in a father and son, 
to whom, from the dignity of their position as 
chief citizens of the state, it might have been 
thought some mercy would be extended. 

We sometimes believe ourselves influenced by 
abstract principles of justice, when, in fact, we 
are the instruments of headlong passions; and the 
Council of Ten, while imagining themselves the 
impartial, uninfluenced judges of the two Fosoari, 
were, in reality, but the tools of a revengeful 
senator. 

This nobleman, whose name was Loredano, at- 
tributed the death of his two nearest relatives to 
the elder Foscari ; and, with bitter irony, had 
made the following entry in his books, " Francesco 
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Foscari, debtor for the deaths of my father and 
uncle — " leaving a blank for the insertion of the 
payment. 

Francesco Foscari, doge of Venice, distinguished 
himself in youth as an able general, and, in ex- 
treme old age, was living in the enjoyment of 
public esteem and domestic tranquillity. To his 
extreme sorrow, his son Giacopo was accused of 
u having received presents from foreign princes,' * 
especially from the Duke of Milan, and was 
brought to trial before the Council of Ten. 

The Doge, in spite of his paternal anguish, was 
not allowed to quit the tribunal His son was 
cross-examined, tortured on the rack, and pro-, 
nounced guilty. The father had to pronounce his 
sentence of banishment. 

His place of exile was to be Napoli di Romania; 
but he fell ill at Treviso on his way there, and 
was permitted to remain at Treviso instead, but 
not to quit it on pain of death. 

About five years after, a senator named Donato, 
was returning home late one evening, when he 
was murdered at his own door. Suspicion, having 
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no nearer object, fell on young Foscari : a man- 
servant of his having been observed in the city 
on the night of the murder, since which he had 
disappeared. He was sought out, and tortured ; 
but confessed nothing — having, most likely, no- 
thing to confess. 

The Council next sent for young Foscari from 
Treviso, and again put him on the rack: the 
unfortunate young man never ceasing to attest 
his innocence. As there was nothing to colour 
a sentence of death, presumptive evidence, if such 
it could be called, was considered sufficient to 
justify his being banished for life to Gandia. 

From this hated spot, the forlorn prisoner penned 
continual entreaties to his friends to get his sen- 
tence reversed; and, most unwisely, wrote one of 
these letters to Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
A treacherous messenger carried the letter to the 
Council of Ten. 

To solicit foreign aid was considered treasonable 
in a citizen of Venice. A vessel was immediately 
despatched to bring the culprit before his judges. 
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On his arrival, their first act was to sentence him 
to receive thirty stripes. 

"It was a singular destiny," says Daru, "for 
the citizen of a republic, and the son of a prince, to 
be thrice put to the question; and the torture was 
this time the more odious, as having no end to 
gain— the act with which he was charged being 
incontestible." 

When the unhappy prisoner was asked, between 
the intervals of the strappado, what had induced 
him to write to the Duke pf Milan, he replied, for 
the very reason that he thought, if his letter mis- 
carried, he should be brought to Venice, where 
he would gladly undergo the torture foa? the sake 
of once more breathing the same air with his 
beloved parents, wife, and children. 

This touching confession only caused his judges 
to embitter his former sentence of exile with the 
aggravating addition, that, as he had formerly 
been at large in the town of his exile, he should 
now be in close captivity for a twelvemonth. They 
permitted him a farewell interview with his family, 
but it was to be under their own eyes ; and Lore- 
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dano had thus the malignant pleasure of witnessing 
their grief. 

The aged Doge, supporting his tottering frame on 
a staff, — his venerable Duchess, — Marina, Giacopo's 
wife, — and his four children, were brought into the 
council-room. No sooner did Giacopo see them, 
than, with eyes overflowing with tears, he fell at his 
father's feet, and, stretching towards him his hands 
dislocated by the rack, cried, " Ah, my lordl my 
father ! plead for me that I may remain at home." 

" Giacopo," returned his heart-broken but ated- 
fast father, " obey what thy country commands, and 
seek nothing else." 

After mingling their tears together for a few mi- 
nutes, he was torn from their arms, and hurried into 
the vessel, which was to convey him back to Gandia. 

The ship had scarcely sailed, when Ebizzo, a 
Venetian nobleman, fell sick, and, being at the 
point of death, confessed that he had committed 
the murder for which Giacopo Foscari had been 
banished. The confession came too late ; the un- 
happy young man had died almost immediately on 
reaching his prison. 
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His father, who, in happier times, had twice 
sought to abdicate his dignity, and twice been told 
by the senate that his services were too valuable 
to be spared, was now on the point of experiencing 
the last effort of Loredano's malice. His quitting 
the council-hall to give way to his grief after his 
agonizing farewell to his son, afforded his enemy 
an opportunity of commenting on his increasing 
infirmities, and suggesting his deposition. 

The Council of Ten (of which Loredano .was 
a member) thought fit, in a matter of such high 
importance, to summon twenty-five other senators 
to take part in their deliberations ; and, as their 
object was kept secret, the Grand Council, from 
whom the twenty-five were to be chosen, little 
suspecting the purpose of the meeting, sent Marco 
Foscari, the Doge's brother, as one of the number. 
As his presence would effectually have disconcerted 
them in their object, they, instead of sending 
him back, shut him up, and made him swear he 
would never reveal his having been excluded. 

In spite of Loredano's machinations, the delibera- 
tion lasted eight days. A deputation then waited 
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on the Doge, to inform him that the senate, 
considering him no longer capable of fulfilling 
the duties of his station, requested him to ab- 
dicate it. 

"Twice," cried Foscari, "I have offered to 
resign my charge; but instead of granting my 
wish, an oath was exacted of me not to reiterate 
my demand. Providence seems to have prolonged 
my days for the sake of chastening me: it ill 
becomes you, however, to reproach with his long 
life a man who has eighty years served the republic. 
I am still ready to lay down my life; but for my 
dignity, I have sworn to keep it till it is taken 
from me by the senate." 

This placed the council in a position they by no 
means wished ; however, they at once proceeded to 
pronounce a formal sentence of deposition; and 
then assigned him a pension, and commanded him 
to quit the ducal palace in eight days, on pain of 
having all his property confiscated. 

Loredano had the cruel joy of carrying this 
decree to the Doge. He heard it attentively, and 
then remarked, " I never foresaw that my old age 
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would be prejudicial to the state: however, the 
decree is passed, and I yield to it." He then 
took off his state robes, and gave up the ducal ring, 
which was broken in his presence. Next day, in 
the dress of a private citizen, accompanied by his 
brother and all his surviving relations, he quitted 
the palace which had been his home thirty-five 
years, and, having descended the giants' staircase, 
he proceeded to his private house amidst a crowd of 
his subjects struck with deep pity at his venerable 
appearance. 

Having reached his home, he charged his friends 
to forget the injuries of his enemies, and attempted 
to do so himself; but the sound of the great bell 
of St. Mark, tolling to announce the election of 
his successor, struck on his ear like a death-knelL 
His agitation caused the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
which occasioned his immediate death. The violence 
of popular feeling on the occasion was such, that 
the Council of Ten forbade " the affair of Francesco 
Foscari to be spoken of on pain of death." 
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OP THE MEDIOI. 

One by one the free republics of Italy had sub- 
mitted, or been betrayed to tyrants ; and at length 
Flobbnoe, the noblest of diem all, submitted to a~ 
distinguished family, whose rule over it was not the 
less real that at first it was almost unfelt. 

For many years the house of Medici had been 
illustrious^ though, from its device and- name, it was 
supposed that the ancient family profession had 
been that of medicine. Cosmo be' Medici, who 
soeeeeded his father Giovanni m 1428, both in his 
meroantile and magisterial capacity, was a prudent, 
moderate man, yet had a bitter enemy in Bjnaldo 
de' Albizzi, who pronounced his ambition dangerous 
to the state. 

Two hundred citizens were called on to direct 
public affairs,, some of whom voted for Cosmo's 
banishment, others for his death. He was banished 
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for ten years ; but the readiness with which he gave 
way to the temporary clamour against him had such 
an effect, that in less than a twelvemonth the Flo- 
rentines drove Albizzi and his faction from the 
city, and Cosmo de' Medici was recalled, and hailed 
as " the father of his country." 

For many following years, Cosmo enjoyed pros- 
perity and reputation. He founded the Laurentian 
library, and divided his time between public business 
and the pursuits of literature. As he advanced in 
life, state affairs became too much for him. He was 
deeply affected by the death of his second son, a 
young man of great promise; and had great fears 
that his remaining son, Piero, was not of a character 
to maintain the dignity of his family. He exhorted 
him, however, on his death-bed, to pay that strict 
attention to mercantile concerns which had been the 
source of their immense wealth; and he expired 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age, lamented by 
his friends and by most of his fellow-citizens. The 
modest plainness of the style in which Cosmo had 
lived had been as remarkable as the magnificence of 
the public works with which he had adorned the 
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city. Architecture, painting, sculpture, and science 
had been fostered by his patronage ; he had main- 
tained intercourse with most of the sovereigns in 
Europe, while among his countrymen he conducted 
himself like a private citizen. 

Such men as Cosmo de' Medici are the noblest 
pride of a republic, and yet sometimes involuntarily 
endanger it. The prestige attending on the father 
was transferred to the son; but Piero's feeble 
character soon revealed itself, and he is chiefly re- 
markable as the father of the celebrated Lorenzo. 
Immediately after his death, in 1469, the principal 
Florentines waited on Lorenzo, and requested he 
would assume that authority which his father and 
grandfather had exercised before him. 

Lorenzo was twenty-one years of age. More re- 
markable for the appearance of strength than ele- 
gance, his person could not be called handsome, 
though his countenance was intelligent. His edu- 
cation had been first-rate; and so versatile were 
his talents, that, whether in affairs of business or 
amusement, he attained proficiency in whatever he 
undertook. 
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His younger brother, Giuliano, Was only sixteen. 
Against these two brothers, at the very opening of 
Lorenzo's public life, a conspiracy was formed of the 
darkest character. 

The house of Pazzi, jealous of the Medici, and 
considering itself wronged by it, concerted with 
Pope Sixtus the Fourth a deep revenge, aiming at 
the lives of both brothers. After much deliberation, 
it was agreed that the assassination should take 
place on Sunday, in the church of Santa Maria dei 
Fiori, and that the signal for its execution should be 
the elevation of the host. What an idea this gives 
ns of the piety of the times ! 

To this scheme an unforeseen obstacle arose. A 
bravo, who was hired to deal Lorenzo's death-blow, 
was shocked at the impiety of doing so before the 
altar of God, and refused to add sacrilege to murder; 
Two priests, therefore, less scrupulous, were en- 
trusted with his office. 

Accordingly, on the fatal day, they were at their 
posts when Lorenzo, unsuspieioua of danger, entered 
the church ; but, to their disappointment, they per- 
ceived that he was not accompanied by his brother. 
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Two of the conspirators, therefore, left the church 
and hurried to the house of Giuliano, where they 
found him lying on a couch, too much indisposed to 
leave it willingly. They told him his absence from 
church would be taken amiss; and, putting their 
arms round him, as if in. playful importunity, but, 
in reality, to ascertain whether he wore armour 
under his doublet, they compelled him with urgency, 
which he knew not haw to resist, to accompany them 
to the church. 

At the fatal moment the bell rang, the priest 
raised the consecrated wafer, the people fell on 
their knees, and, at the same instant, Giuliano was 
stabbed to the heart*. Meanwhile, one of the priests 
aimed, a savage blow at Lorbkzo's throat, but it 
merely scratched him, and roused him to instant 
resistance. Twisting hi* cloak rapidly round his 
left arm as. a shield, he drew his sword and de- 
fended himself till his friends rallied round him* 
The two priests, perceiving their failure, disap- 
peared among the crowd. Meanwhile, Lorenzo's 
friends dragged him into the sacristy, and closed 
its brazen defers* All this, passed so rapidly, that 
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.half the congregation, unable to see what happened, 
and hearing the fearful tumult, believed the roof 
was falling in, and made a general rush towards the 
doors. But, no sooner did they learn the truth, 
than they formed a phalanx round Lorenzo, and 
safely conveyed him home. 

The news of Giuliano's murder, and the attempt 
on Lorenzo, flew through the. city ; all was tumult 
and confusion ; the ringleaders of the conspiracy 
were secured, and immediately put to death. For 
many days the cry of u Balls! balls! Perish 
the traitors ! " resounded through the streets, 
as the populace paraded the city, in spite of 
Lorenzo's urgently beseeching them to disperse and 
leave the punishment of the guilty to the magis- 
trates. 

Pope Sixtus, instead of endeavouring to conceal 
his having had any concern in this disgraceful con* 
spiracy, was so enraged at its failure, that he 
excommunicated Lorenzo, and made alliance with 
the King of Naples, for the purpose of making war 
on Florence. As Lorenzo was the sole object of the 
Pope's hatred, he earnestly besought the magistracy 
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to banish him from Florence, for the sake of the 
city's peace. His unselfishness was met by that of 
the citizens, who declared they would defend him, at 
whatever cost. 

Two years the warfare was carried on, to the loss 
of the Florentines. Lorenzo, therefore, magnani- 
mously resolved to withdraw himself privately from 
the city : which he did, and proceeded without delay 
to the head-quarters of his enemy, Ferdinand, King 
of Naples. 

Ferdinand was not distinguished by many noble 
or generous characteristics; nevertheless he could 
not behold a brave and honest man thus trusting to 
his honour, and throwing himself on his protection, 
without affording him a friendly reception. Lorenzo 
remained his guest three months. By the end of 
that time he had made the King his warm partizan, 
and was able to return to his beloved city with the 
glad tidings of peace. 

A Turkish invasion soon afterwards spread con- 
sternation through Italy. A considerable army had 
landed in the south, and seized the city of Otranto, 
and twenty-five thousand Turks were preparing to 
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reinforce them, when the sudden death of the Saltan 
put an end to the invasion. 

No sooner was the Pope relieved from his fear of 
the infidels, than he leagued himself with Venice to 
despoil the house of Este of its possessions. After 
a tedious war of little interest, Sixtus suddenly made 
terms for himself with the Duke of Ferrara, leaving 
the Venetians to do the best they could. His death 
soon afterwards relieved Italy of a pope, who, to 
aggrandize himself and his family, set at defiance 
every moral principle. 

War broke out between his successor and the King 
of Naples. Lorenzo, mindful of Ferdinand's recep- 
tion of him in his distress, never rested till he had 
reconciled him with the Pope and his disaffected 
subjects. Ferdinand was much touched by it, and 
wrote, " It was proved to Lorenzo that I and my 
subjects truly loved him, and now he has proved to 
me that he loves me and my children, which I hope 
we shall never forget." 

While thus fulfilling the duties of a friend, Lorenzo 
did not neglect those of a citizen. He sought not 
to extend the territory of Florence, but to improve 
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and strengthen what it already possessed ; so that 
Ludovico Sforza observed, u Lorenzo has converted 
into iron what he found of glass." 

The supreme government had hitherto been exer- 
cised by the gonfaloniere and ten priors, who were 
changed every two months ; but it being found that 
the short duration of their power sometimes pre- 
vented their engaging with sufficient alacrity in such 
decisive measures as were necessary on important 
occasions, Lorenzo recommended and obtained the. 
appointment of a body of seventy citizens, who were 
to deliberate and decide as senators in matters of 
peace and war. So effectually did he reform the 
police, that a contemporary writes from Florence: — 
"Here we have no robberies, no nocturnal com- 
motions, no assassinations. By night as by day, 
every-one is in safety. Spies and informers are 
unknown. The accusation of one is m>t suffered to 
affect the safety of many ; for it is a maxim with 
Lorenzo that ' it i8 better to confide in all than in a 
few!'" 

This was a season of prosperity and tranquillity, 
not only in Florence, but generally throughout Italy, 
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such as had not been tasted for ages — if ever before. 
rt The whole extent of that beautiftd country," says 
GuicciARDiNi,"was cultivated, not only throughout 
its wide plains and fruitful valleys, but even amidst 
its most sterile and mountainous regions ; and under 
no control but that of its native nobility and rulers, 
exulted not only in the riches and number of its 
inhabitants, but in the magnificence of its princes, 
in the splendour of many noble and superb cities, 
and in the residence and majesty of religion itself ! 
Abounding with men eminent in the administration 
of public affairs, skilled in every honourable science 
and useful art, it stood high in the estimation of 
foreign nations." 

" In a villa overlooking the towers of Florence— 
on the steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by the 
mother city*, in gardens which Tully might have 
envied, Lorenzo, with Ficino, Landino, and Politian 
at his side, delighted his hours of leisure with the 
beautiful visions of Platonic philosophy, for which 
the summer stillness of an Italian sky appears 
the most congenial accompaniment. 
* Fieaole. 
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" The prospect, from an elevation, of a great city, 
in its silence, is one of the most impressive, as well 
as beautiful, that can be beheld. But it must have 
brought seriousness to the mind of one, who, by the 
force of events and the ambition of his family and 
himself, was involved in the dangerous necessity of 
governing, without the right, and, as far as might 
be, without the semblance of power. 

" If thoughts like these could bring a cloud on 
the mind of Lorenzo, unfit for the object he sought 
in that retreat, he might restore its serenity by 
other scenes which his garden commanded. Moun- 
tains, bright with various hues, and clothed with 
wood, bounded the horizon, and, on most sides, at 
no great distance; but embosomed in these were 
other domains of his own; while the level coun- 
try bore witness to his agricultural improvements, 
the classic diversion of a statesman's cares*." 

The thick darkness in which learning had been 
for ages enveloped was now rapidly disappearing. 
Men of science in all parts of Italy were directing 
their attention to the discovery and study of ancient 

* Roscoe. 
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manuscripts, and the formation of public libraries ; 
and the introduction of the a*t of printing rapidly 
accelerated the progress of learning. Under the 
patronage of Lorenzo, scholars were encouraged to 
revise the classics with the utmost care, that they 
might be sent to the press with the greatest possible 
accuracy. Nor was he less attentive to the progress 
of the fine arts. " Those who wished to oblige 
him," says Vasari, " were accustomed to collect from 
every part of the world medals and. coins estimable 
for their age or workmanship, statues, busts, and 
whatever else bore the stamp of antiquity." The 
young Michael Angelo was among the artists who 
copied these valuable studies. 

All this was very refined and very delightful; the 
medal had a reverse, of course. People may have 
all these things, and not be rich towards God. Men 
were mad for Plato who cared very little about 
Christ. And this was grief of heart to a cowled 
Dominican monk, who was then sadly pacing the 
streets of Florence. 
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Chapter XXXIV. 

OF SAVONAROLA. 

Herb he is — I have him before me now — from 
the cameo by Carniole in the Florence gallery — 
" Girolamo Savonarola, born 1452, died 1498." 
And howf 

He was of Ferrara — like Lorenzo, sprung from 
a family of physicians. Thoughtful and sad even 
as a boy, he stole away from his companions to 
meditate in lonely walks. At length he fled from 
his father's house to Bologna, knocked at the door 
of a Dominican convent, and was admitted. Two 
days after, he thus wrote in excuse to. his father: — 

" Tou who know bo well how to appreciate the 
perishable things of earth, judge not with the pas- 
sionate judgment of a woman ; but, looking to truth, 
judge according to reason, whether I am not right in 
abandoning the world. The motive which determines 
me to enter into a religious life is this — the great 

misery of the world, the crimes, the pride, the idolatry, 

08 
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the monstrous blasphemies by which it is polluted ; 
for * there is none that doeth good, no, not one ! ' Many 
times a-day have I uttered this verse with tears : 

1 Eheu ! fuge crudeles terras ! fuge littus avarum I ' 

I have been unable to support the monstrous wicked- 
ness of Italy. Everywhere I have seen virtue 
despised, vice in honour. Since God, then, in 
answer to my prayer, showed me a way of escape, 
dared I decline it?" 

He seems to have sought the cloister simply for 
the sake of his own soul ; without yet feeling him- 
self called on to save the souls of others. He 
became a mild, obedient brother of the order ; much 
addicted to reading the Bible, and gradually be- 
coming aware that the terrific power of its language 
could alone shake the world around him. According 
to the custom of his order, he went from city to city 
in Lombardy, imparting spiritual instruction. At 
length he came to his own city, Ferrara; from 
thence, he was sent to Florence, and received into 
the convent of St. Mark, destined to be for ever 
associated with his name. 

He was made instructor of the novices. At first, 
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his preaching was not particularly liked. Gradually, 
his fervour made its way. He preached of real 
things as if they were real. The room in which he 
lectured became overcrowded : he went out with his 
hearers into the convent-garden, and preached among 
the rose-bushes. 

Next year, 1491, he was made prior of the con- 
vent. He was told it would be right to thank 
Lorenzo for the preferment. " Do I owe it to God 
or to him ? " inquired he. " To God, of course, in 
the first instance." " My thanks, then, are due to 
Eim? Another day, " Lorenzo is walking in our 
garden ! " " Let him walk as long as he will." 
And the prior calmly continued to read, Lorenzo 
dropped gold into the alms-box. Savonarola 
thought it too much for the purpose, and sent it to 
be distributed by the magistrates among the poor. 

His power as a preacher increased, and his tone 
grew bolder. On being warned that he might offend 
Lorenzo, he fearlessly replied, " Go and tell him of 
his sins. I am a stranger here and he the first 
citizen in the place ; yet he shall depart before I 
do." This was afterwards looked on as prophetic. 
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Before many months had passed, he was summoned 
to Lorenzo's death-bed. He exhorted him to hold 
fast his faith: Lorenzo replied it was unshaken. 
He bade him " resign himself with composure to 
death, should such be the will of God." " With 
joy," replied Lorenzo, " if such be His decree." 
Some say he then blessed him and left him : others, 
that he said, " If you would have peace with God, 
you must restore Florence her liberties," and that 
Lorenzo turned his face to the wall without speaking. 
But this is uncertain. 

Lorenzo died at the age of forty-four, on the 8th 
of April, 1492. His son Pieeo succeeded without a 
struggle to what has well been termed "the ac- 
knowledged but undefined supremacy of his father." 
His vacillating character soon betrayed itself, on the 
approach of Charles the Eighth of France, to 
claim the throne of Naples. The King sent a 
friendly embassy to Florence, which Piero answered 
ambiguously, being in fact the ally of the King of 
Naples. Charles at once prepared to attack Florence. 

Savonarola now burst forth. " Behold the sword 
of the Lord is upon the land ; instantly andrapidly !" 
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Piero, terrified at the threatened assault of the city, 
hastened to the French King and sued for peace. 
Charles made such hard terms with him, that the 
citizens, when they heard of the surrender of their 
fortresses, the occupation of their ports, and a loan 
of 200,000 ducats, became furious ; and the Medici 
fled from Florence. 

Charles the Eighth entered the city as unopposed 
victor, and demanded that the Medici should be 
reinstated. The magistrates firmly refused. " What 
if I sound my trumpets ?" said the King. cc Florence 
will ring her alarm-bell," replied one of them boldly. 
He knew it would be the signal of a general muster 
to arms, and forbore to prestf the point. Savonarola 
harangued him as a powerful weapon for good in the 
hand of God. The King made peace with the city, 
and departed southwards, freeing it at once of him- 
self And of the Medici, after their sway had lasted 
• seventy years. 

Savonarola was then the master-mind in the city. 
He aspired to a general reform. ftie government 
was placed in the hands of a signory, controlled by 
a great council. The city tfas to be pre-eminently 
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a Christian city, unmatched for parity and consis- 
tency. Savonarola's pulpit was his throne. From 
it, he denounced luxury, covetousness, licentiousness, 
gambling, drunkenness, and the immorality of the 
clergy. " If they travel from one place to another," 
saidhe, " they must fain take every thing with them. 
Fie on it ! I would rather eat bread and onions 
like a day-labourer with a good appetite, than fare 
as they do, on snipes and partridges." " Oh, this 
is no time for dancing and folly ! Put down balls, 
whether in town or country. Close all taverns at 
six o'clock. Shut all shops, even apothecaries', on 
holy days. If, indeed, your tooth ache, why have 
it out, even on a festival — there can be no harm in 
that — but don't stand about, buying boxes and 
toys!" 

And they minded him — they loved him — they 
came from afar to hear this good, earnest man, till 
not a " coign of vantage " was left in the cathedral, 
unfilled by eager listeners. Women dressed plainly, 
nursed their children, abstained from gadding, and 
were dutiful to their husbands. Men were tem- 
perate, sober, and peaceable; minding their own 
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business. Taverns were em.pt y; churches were full* 
Food was cheap and abundant — everything at its 
fair price. Weddings were not mere festivities, but 
solemn and awful ceremonies. Men of the highest 
fame were among his converts. 

Not content with this, Savonarola organized a 
" sacred militia " of boys and youths, who went from 
house to house admonishing and enjoining in the 
name of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary, that 
people should abstain from vanities. Proceeding 
beyond the bounds of discretion, these young censors 
seized and carried off cards, chess-boards, harps, 
lutes, perfumes, mirrors, masks, &c. as incentives to 
sin. They were cast into a great heap and burnt. 
Nay, people came of their own accord, and added 
materials for the flame ; and if some threw in old 
finery they did not much value, artists cast in 
pictures, poets manuscripts, that we may be sure 
were dear to them as are all the works of one's own 
hands, more or less. The enthusiasm for goodness 
was fervent as the flame, and, alas, almost as short- 
lived. 

The Pope, though he heard rumours of all this, 
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looked on it bat as the passing influence of a 
visionary monk, that would soon wear itself out. 
u The best way* said one of his bishops, " to quiet 
such busy gentlemen is with preferment." So, pre- 
ferment was offered Savonarola — a cardinal's hat. 
" No other hat will I accept," answered he, " than 
the red hat of martyrdom ! "- At length the Pope 
excommunicated him. Savonarola disdained the ex* 
communication, and wrote to foreign princes, claim- 
ing their interference to depose a pope who was no 
pope. 

What Savonabola meant was, that Alexander 
had obtained the triple crown by bribery and corrup- 
tion; and that he could not be God's vicegerent 
because he was undoubtedly an atheist. No wonder 
that a furious bull was fulminated against the 
adsertor of such bold truths, commanding the sig- 
nory to put the former decrees in execution. The 
sigftory was alarmed, and entreated Savonarola, for 
the peace of Florence, to desist from preaching. 
The Franciscans, bitter enemies of his order, pro- 
voked him to refer the question to the immediate 
decision of God, by the fiery ordeal. 
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Savonarola declined the test, bat it was enthu- 
siastically accepted for him by one of his warmest 
admirers, Pra Domenico Buonvioini, who was 
willing to pass through the flames for the sake 
of his beloved prior. 

Everything was prepared for the ordeal to take 
place on the eve of Palm Sunday. A pile was 
erected in the principal square, forty yards long, 
with a narrow path through the centre, along which 
Domenico was to pass. The pile was suspected to 
contain gunpowder, as well as other combustibles. 
Soldiers, priests, people, magistrates, the rival orders, 
Savonarola himself, all assembled to take part 
in the event. They reached the fatal spot : then 
commenced a strange altercation. — Domenico was 
about to enter the fiery path in his priestly robes; 
the Franciscans insisted on his laying them aside — 
" they might be enchanted." He was willing to 
change them for a friar's gown. — But he must lay 
aside his cross. Then he would bear the host. — 
What! carry his Redeemer's body into the fire! 
A tumult ensued : Savonarola's enemies were ready 
to strike him dead. Suddenly a violent rain-storm 
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descended, soaked them to the skin, and speedily 
cleared the ground. Savonarola pronounced it a 
special interference of God. The ordeal was given up. 

Next morning, the priors assembled early, and 
agreed that, for the peace of the city, Savonarola 
must leave it. A sentence of banishment was passed. 
Meanwhile, his convent was assailed by his enemies : 
Savonarola was on his knees before the altar : the 
assailants burst in, seized Savonarola and two of 
his adherents, bound their hands behind their backs, 
and dragged them forth to the mob, who received 
them with howls and execrations. As Savonarola 
passed along he was buffeted, his wrists were twisted, 
and he narrowly escaped being torn to pieces. 

The news flew to Borne, and was received with joy. 
The prisoners 9 examination lasted ten days. The 
first day, Savonarola was put to the exquisite 
torture called hoisting. A cord is passed under the 
arm-pits, the body suddenly hauled up, and let 
down with a violence that wrenches every joint. 
Savonarola was of tender and delicate frame ; the 
anguish made him say what they would, that he 
might be freed from it ; but, as soon as tfoe pain 
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ceased, the soul re-asserted her dominion over the 
body, and he recanted. 

His false confession, however, was made the 
ground of his condemnation, though even then 
there was a difficulty in finding a colour for capital 
punishment. A new and less scrupulous signory 
took office. The Pope sent two commissioners to 
superintend the proceedings ; one of whom is re- 
ported to have said, " We shall see a fine Maze. — I 
have the condemnation already in my pocket ! " 

A fresh and still more trying examination took 
place. Pain wrung from the tortured man whatever 
they would, which he as constantly recanted as soon 
.as the agony abated. 

" God, thou hast caught me ! " exclaimed he in 
his unutterable anguish. " I have told lies — I have 
denied thee ! signory of Florence ! bear witness 
that I have denied him purely for fear of torture- 
it were better to Suffer torture for the truth." 

Next day, examination and torture again. On 
the evening of the 22nd, his sentence was commu- 
nicated to him. He prayed long and fervently, then 
laid his weary head on the lap of his friend Nicco- 
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lini, and fell asleep. In the morning, he and his 
fellow-sufferers received the Lord's Supper, and were 
then taken to the stake. Crowds assembled to see 
the pitiless end of the man whom lately they had 
worshipped. The details of the martyrdom are 
painfully minute. Savonarola was the last to be 
burnt ; his courage did not fail him as it had done 
under the torture. He died firmly, calmly, with no 
word of remonstrance or of self-accusation. His 
ashes were cast into the Arno. 

" For what is glory, but the blaze of feme ? 
The people's praise, if all be praise unmixed ? 
And what the people, but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and, well weighed, scarce worth the praise ? 
They praise and they extol they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 
And what delight to be by such extolled? 
To live upon their breath, and be their talk 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise." 

His cell remains nearly in its original condition, 
and contains his portrait, painted during his life. 
The door is inscribed 

HAS CELLULAS 

VEN. F. HIERONYMUS SAVONAROLA. 

VIE AP08TOLICU8 

m HABITAVIT. 
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OF LOUIS THE TWELFTH — OF THE FALL OF PISA — AND 
OF THE LEAGUE AGATN8T VENICE. 

Louis the Twelfth, the successor of Charles 
the Eighth, immediately assumed the titles of Duke 
of Milan and King of the Two Sicilies; and soon 
led an army into Italy to substantiate his claims, 

Ludovico, Duke of Milan, trembled at his 
approach. He had usurped his nephew's duchy, 
and was suspected of haying hastened his death. 
He had been assailed by private affliction, in the 
loss of his wife and child, which had so deeply 
affected him, that for a twelvemonth after the fatal 
loss he never took his meals at table, but received 
them from the hands of a servant in a chamber 
hung with black, which he constantly occupied. 
Boused from his stupor by the news that the King 
of France had assumed his title and was rapidly 
approaching Milan, Ludovico fled from his duchy 
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into Tyrol, from whence he vainly solicited the 
Emperor Maximilian's assistance. 

In the mean time, Louis entered Milan as sove- 
reign on the 6th of October, 1499. His first care 
was to seize the infant son of the rightful Duke 
and send him captive to France. 

Ludovico, having hired eight thousand Swiss, 
advanced to contest possession of the duchy, and 
fortune at first favoured him ; but his troops were 
bought over by the French King, so that he found 
himself suddenly and utterly deserted. He implored 
them at least to protect his retreat : this they re- 
fused, but suffered him to try to escape disguised as 
one of themselves. He preferred assuming the garb 
of a Franciscan, which, however, he afterwards 
changed for that of a soldier. But in spite of all 
his precautions, he was taken, and transferred from 
dungeon to dungeon, till at last he perished in the 
castle of Loches. 

Had Louis been content with pushing his con- 
quests thus far, he might have retained them : Milan 
might easily have been united to his dominions by 
means of Savoy and Montferrat ; but he could not 
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be satisfied till he had acquired the more brilliant 
prize of Naples. With the powerful support of 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, and the King of Spain, 
he was enabled to approach Naples as conqueror, 
and it was betrayed into his hands by its general, 
Gonsalvo da Cordova. The King of Naples sued 
for a pension, and Louis was glad to be quit of him 
as a rival by allowing him an income of thirty 
thousand ducats. 

A furious contest between France and Spain, 
concerning their respective spoils, again occasioned 
a warfare, in which, whatever party became vic- 
torious, Naples would be equally enslaved. 

During this contest, a singular proof was given 
of Italian courage. De Torgues, a French com- 
mander, having spoken slightingly of it, the Spa- 
nish general asserted he had an Italian company 
under his command equal, if not superior, to the 
French. It was put to the trial : thirteen Italians 
met thirteen Frenchmen in combat, and the Italians 
obtained a complete victory over their opponents. 

Louis the Twelfth, fearful of losing Milan, made 
a three years' truce with the King of Spain, 
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during which Gonsalvo da Cordova was to hold 
possession of Naples as viceroy. After this, Italy 
enjoyed a temporary calm. War had been going 
on for fourteen years between Florence and Pisa, 
which, at length, was ended summarily by the 
Kings of France and Spain enabling i;he ^Floren- 
tines to win the day. As before, they used their 
success very temperately; but the Pisans loathed 
their yoke, and emigrated in great numbers. 

Throughout this war, Venice had given no as- 
sistance to her sister states, but had even favoured 
their invaders. The time now came when she 
was to reap the consequences of her selfish policy. 

A simultaneous attack on Venice was concerted 
between the Pope, the Emperor, the King of Spain, 
and the Dukes of Ferrara and Mantua. Almost 
every European power had some temptation given 
them to countenance this attack of the republic ; 
and even England was invited to join the league. 

To such a powerful confederacy what resistance 
could solitary Venice oppose? 

There is a fable of an Indian, who saw a lion 
coming towards him on one hand, while, on the 
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other, was a precipice. He waited till the lion was 
in the act of springing on him, and then threw 
himself flat on the ground, so that the lion flew over 
the precipice. 

In like manner, Venice, by succumbing suddenly 
and unexpectedly, robbed her enemies of their prey, 
and destroyed the confederacy. 

At first, they had laughed the league to scorn j 
but no sooner did the lion appear in sight — no 
sooner did the French army enter their territories, 
than they were seized with a panic. Their land 
forces were defeated, their possessions occupied, 
and they found themselves caged in their watery 
citadel — their fine arsenal was accidentally burnt, 
their fortress at Brescia struck by lightning, which 
ignited a powder magazine, one of their treasure 
ships sank, and their most valuable papers were 
destroyed by the fall of the building in which they 
were kept. 

On one side was the King of France, with thirty- 
two thousand men— on the other, the forces of the 
Pope, the Emperor, and the Dukes of Mantua and 

Ferrara. 

p3 
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Now was Hie fatal moment. The Venetian com- 
mander fled, leaving everything behind him open 
to the invaders; the senate, in dismay, recalled 
all their troops, and thought only of defending the 
city. The allies, finding everything thus unex- 
pectedly yielded to them, concluded the war was 
over. The King of Spain, having seized the forts 
of Naples, saw no reason for keeping his soldiers 
in the field; the King of France disbanded his 
army, and quitted Italy ; the Pope condescended to 
make peace with the humbled Venetians ; the Ger- 
man troops were expelled from Padua; and the 
Emperor led home his forces. 

Scarcely any one was better or worse off than 
they had been at the beginning, except the Duke 
of Ferrara. 
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OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 



It is surprising how soon the ravages of fire 
and sword are outwardly repaired by the gracious 
hand of nature, though their moral effects remain 
for ages. 

a Nothing," says a recent traveller*, "can exceed 
the beauty of the country round Montebello. The 
vines hang in festoons from rows of mulberry-trees, 
in fields of clover, millet, and maize. The hills 
are clothed with villas and gardens to their 
summits, with here and there a walled town or 
old castle on a distant height. Groups of children 
were playing in the fields by the road-side, and a 
little girl was swinging on a festoon of vine-tendrils 
between the mulberry-trees. There was nothing in 
the scene to remind us that this country had been 
* Lord Broughton. 
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a battle-field oyer and over again, and little more 
than two years ago, had been the theatre of 
war." 

In like manner, during her earlier times, 
so elastic was Italy, that the foreign pressure was 
no sooner removed than she rose to her wonted 
level. Yet countries, as well as individuals, grow 
old, and are depressed by the load their youthful 
strength enabled them to bear. 

Louis the Twelfth was succeeded by the chi- 
valrous Francis the First, whose cherished design 
was to retrieve the disgraces of the French arms, 
and assert his title to Milan. The duchy was 
then in the hands of Francesco Sforza, son of 
Ludovico, who fought a desperate battle with the 
French, and lost it, on the plains of Marignano. 
After obtaining possession of Milan, Francis re- 
turned to France. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth then offered 
to ally himself with the Pope, who, on condition 
that Parma and Placentia should be annexed to 
the holy see, consented to aid him in expelling 
the French, and reinstating Francesco Sforza. 
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Francis was leading a second army across' the 
Alps, when lie was summoned back by the treachery 
of Db Bourbon, and obliged to leave the command 
to Admiral Bonnivet. The campaign ended 
disastrously for France \ but the King led new 
forces across the . Alps in . the depth of winter. 
He was taken prisoner in the famous battle of 
Pavia; and, the Emperor's ascendency was es- 
tablished .in Jtaly. His troops, under PfcSCARA, 
held military possession of Lombardy, and. op- 
pressed that t beautiful country with every species 
of tyranny, while his. Spanish army kept the 
whole peninsula in awe. 

The consternation of the Italians at their sub- 
jugation was extreme, and the oppression of their 
conquerors became so intolerable, that a general 
league was formed for common defence. 

Haying obtained the promise of assistance from 
France, the Italians ventured to communicate their 
project to the Marquis of Pescara, who basely 
betrayed them to the Emperor. Pescara died, 
and was succeeded in his command by De Bourbon, 
who forced the Duke of Milan to surrender, then 
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marched on Rome, and abandoned the holy city 
to the excesses of his soldiery. 

The fearful scenes that ensued roused the in- 
dignation of Europe. Francis the First sent troops, 
and Henry the Eighth sent money, to the Pope : the 
Florentines and Venetians made common cause in 
driving the Austrians from Italy. The enfeebled 
remains of the German army fled before Lautrec ; 
most of the Neapolitan towns declared for the 
French, and he would doubtless have won the 
day but for the disgust which the French court 
imprudently gave to a citizen of Genoa. 
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Chapter XXXVII. 

OF ANDREW DORIA. 

The Genoese had always been distinguished for 
their naval exploits. Next to the immortal Colum- 
bus, the citizen of whom they had most reason to 
be proud was Andrew Doria. Both were unjustly 
oppressed by foreign courts; one discovered a new 
world, the other secured the happiness of the little 
state in which he had been born. 

Andrew Doria was born in 1466, and early 
evinced a predilection for the sea. He, at length, 
became admiral of the Genoese fleet, and fought, 
for some years, under the flag of the French, 
who were then masters of Genoa. At length, he 
was summoned to unite with the French and 
Venetian fleets in blockading the Austrian army 
in Naples, while Lautrec besieged them by land. 

Doria had hitherto served the French . cause 
with fidelity and zeal; but his honest sincerity 
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had provoked the ministers of Francis the First 
to treat him with coldness and severity ; his 
pay was withheld, his advice contemptuously re- 
jected, and his character represented to the King 
as ambitious and obstinate. Doria bore these 
injuries in silence ; but when his enemies, em- 
boldened by his forbearance, proceeded to withdraw 
the French trade from Genoa, and erect Savona 
into its rival, his indignation could no longer be 
suppressed. He sent a warm remonstrance to the 
King, demanding justice for his country and him- 
self. 

Francis replied by sending an officer to supersede 
him in command, to arrest him, and seize his galleys. 
Doria declared his readiness to give up his command, 
and those galleys which belonged to France; but his 
own galleys, he said, were his private property, arid 
he would give them up to no one. 

He immediately withdrew — the French not daring 
to molest him— and offered his services to Charted 
the Fifth, on condition that his native city should 
be freed. The Emperor joyfully accepted his terms, 
and Doria, no longer the fcnemy, but .the ally 6f the 
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besieged Austrians, brought them relief and protec- 
tion. The siege was raised ; Naples was left in the 
hands of Charles the Fifth, and Doria, returning 
triumphantly to Genoa, assisted his fellow-citizens 
in driving the French out of it. 

The city was now in his power ; but instead of 
making it his own, he assembled, the citizens, and 
begged them to establish what form of government 
they thought most desirable. Twelve citizens were 
chosen to direct the administration of the republic. 
The Genoese would willingly have bestowed on Doria 
the title,of prince, but he st$adUy declined it, saying 
his greatest happiness was to promote that of his 
country. They then erected a statue to him in their 
public square, inscribed, " to. the best of citizens, 
and most successful of champions." 

Years of tranquil happiness ensued, and as Doria' s 
hair became bleached with age, he daily found the 
esteem and respect of his friends increase. To hig 
sorrow, however, he was. childless ; and he therefore 
designed for his heir, his grand-nephew, Giaknet- 
tino. 

The young man was frivolous and conceited, and 
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talked with so little discretion of what he should do 
when he succeeded his uncle, that the citizens were 
offended and alarmed. 

Among those who were most suspicious of Gian- 
nettino's designs, was Fibsoo, Count of Lavagna. 
This nobleman, possessed of engaging and attaching 
manners, concealed beneath a careless and cheerful 
demeanour all the dispositions that incline men to 
take the lead in dangerous conspiracies. 

His pride was deeply wounded by the consequen- 
tial airs of Giannettino, and he believed, or affected 
to believe, that Andrew Doria aspired to make his 
nephew sovereign of Genoa. Having sounded many 
of his friends, and ascertained who among them were 
jealous of the Dorias, he entered into correspondence 
with the Duke of Parma and the French ambassador 
at Rome, and introduced many of his adherents into 
the city, on pretence of intending to arm some 
vessels against the Turks. 

A man of desperate fortunes, named Verrina, 
was his chosen confidant ; and he ventured to pro- 
pose openly among Fiesco's friends what the Count 
had hardly dared to whisper to his own heart, that 
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Fiesco himself should be offered that pre-eminence 
to which Giannettino was supposed to aspire. This 
project increased the Count's ardour, and it was 
agreed that the fittest day for the execution of their 
purpose would be the second of January, when the 
Doge of the preceding year would go out of office, 
and a short interval would elapse before his suc- 
cessor was elected. 

On the important morning, Fiesco called on the 
Dorias, by whom he was received with their usual 
friendliness, which gave him reason to believe they 
were quite ignorant of the impending catastrophe. 
Towards dusk, he returned to his palace, the gates 
of which had been set open in the morning, and 
guards placed before them, who allowed every one to 
enter, but no one to return. The court-yard was 
therefore crowded with persons who knew not what 
to suspect from their detention. The adherents of 
the Count had been admitted into the palace, and 
were distributed among the various apartments. 

During the day, Verrina, and one or two confed- 
erates, had invited the most influential citizens to 
an entertainment, the same evening, in the Count of 
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Lavagna's palace. At the appointed time, the guests 
began to arrive, and were somewhat dismayed to see 
the courts and halls filled with suspicious-looking 
men, some of them heavily armed. 

As soon as they were all assembled, Fiesco at once 
■broached the matter in hand by haranguing them on 
the power and ambition of the Doria family, and 
assuring them that if they were ready to shake them 
off, everything was prepared for action. 

The voices of his friends overpowered those of 
the timid dissentients, and Fiesco hastened to his 
wife, whom he hastily and with emotion bade fare- 
well; and then leaving her in the utmost conster- 
nation at his mysterious words and conduct, he 
joined his companions, and sallied forth at their 
head. One party attacked the harbour, others 
seized the gates and strongholds of the city. 
Cries of "Fiesco and liberty!" rang through the 
streets. 

The tumult soon reached the ears of the Dorias. 
Giannettino, with a few attendants, hastened to the 
harbour, but was slain at one of the gates. The 
news of his death was carried to his venerable uncle, 
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who, not doubting that all was lost, mounted his 
horse, and escaped from the city. 

Fiesco's triumph now seemed complete ; but there 
literally was but a step between him and death. In 
crossing a plank to enter one of the galleys, his foot 
slipped, and he fell into the sea to rise no more. 
Verrina was the first to discover the fatal accident, 
and endeavoured to conceal it ; but it came to the 
knowledge of Fiesco's brother, who, when the depu- 
ties of the senate came to parley with the Count 
of Lavagna, replied, " I am he to whom that title 
now belongs !" The news of Fiesco's death rapidly 
spreading, the conspiracy fell asunder like a rope of 
sand : some of the conspirators hastened home, 
hoping they had not been recognized ; others escaped 
from the city : the morning soon rose on silent and 
deserted streets, with no signs of the midnight fray, 
save here and there, perhaps, a pool of blood, or a 
broken sword. Towards evening, Andrew Doria 
returned to the city, and was welcomed with grave 
respect. His cheek perhaps looked paler, and his 
brow more furrowed than usual, for the death of 
his nephew was a painful loss to the childless old 
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man; and he might have thought his townsmen 
had ill requited what he had done and forborne for 
them. But he made no complaints; and the re- 
mainder of his days passed tranquilly and happily. 
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Chapter XXXVIII. 

OF UONAKDO DA VINCI, AND MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONABOTTI. 

Though it may be and has been said that 

LlONARDO DA VlNOI and MlCHAEL ANGELO BlJO- 

narotti, like Homer and Shakespeare, belonged to 
no particular age or country, bat to all time, and to 
the whole world, yet it is nevertheless the glory of 
England and of the Elizabethan era, that it produced 
Shakespeare, and it is the glory of Florence, in the 
fifteenth century, that it produced Lionardo and 
Michael Angelo. 

Lionardo was born at Vinci, near Florence, in 
1452. His father was an advocate, and small 
landed proprietor, — not rich, but in what we may 
call genteel circumstances. The boy early evinced 
talents for arithmetic and mathematics, music, poetry, 
and painting. Some think that to have a genius 
for everything is tantamount to doing several things 
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tolerably, and nothing excellently ; but this is by 
no means the fact. Many, if not most men who 
have excelled in one thing have shown their superi- 
ority in several others. 

Lionardo, being sent by his father to study under 
an artist named Verocchio, enraged his master by 
soon excelling him. Yet all his thoughts were not 
of painting; sometimes he was absorbed in astro- 
nomical investigations, sometimes eagerly studying 
anatomy, botany, and natural history. 

A parallel case occurs in the more recent instance 
of Nicolas Poussin. " I often admired," said Vig- 
neul de Marville, " the love he had for his art. Old 
as he was, I frequently saw him among the ruins of 
ancient Rome, out in the Campagna, or along the 
banks of the Tiber, sketching a scene that pleased 
him ; and I often met him with his handkerchief full 
of stones, moss, or flowers, which he was carrying 
home that he might copy them from nature. One 
day I asked him how he had attained such a degree 
of perfection as to have gained so high a rank among 
the great painters of Italy. He replied, ' I have 
neglected nothing.' " 
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In like manner, Lionardo neglected nothing. One 
day a poor peasant brought him a circular slab of 
wood cut from an old fig-tree he had been felling, 
and asked him if he would.be good enough to paint 
something on it that would decorate his cottage. 
Lionardo, prompted by his wild fancy, collected 
together from swamps and river-mud, a most won- 
derful assemblage of adders, newts, toads, and ser- 
pents, and compounded out of them all a sort of 
monster which he painted as if issuing from the 
strangely veined wood. It was so horribly natural, 
that when his father saw it, he started back in 
terror. 

This, however, was not high art. Lionardo made 
several other studies of a far loftier description, and 
designed some very beautiful sacred and mytho- 
logical cartoons. When he was about thirty years - 
of age, he was invited to Milan, to execute a colossal 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza. His hand- 
some person, wit, and elegance, recommended him 
to the reigning duke, Ludovico Sforza, who retained 
him at his court about seventeen years. He was at 

Milan during the invasions of Charles the Eighth, 

qS 
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and of Louis the Twelfth, His masterly model of 
the equestrian statue was destroyed by the French 
soldiers, who wantonly used it as a target. His 
patron the Duke fell a victim to the French King. 
The painting at Milan, by which we best know Lio- 
nardo, is the famous Last Supper. Little Italian 
boys hawk plaster- casts of it at our cottage doors. 

At forty-eight years of age, Lionardo returned to 
pursue his art at Florence. Here he found a young 
and dangerous competitor in Michael Angbi^o, 
twenty-two years younger than himself. They were 
rivals for the honour of painting in fresco one. side 
of the great Council-hall in Florence. The subject 
was to illustrate the Florentine history. 

Now even this little book must have shown that 
Italian history is full of subjects for the historical 
■ artist. Lionardo selected for his subject the defeat 
of the Milanese general, Nicolo Piociaino, by the 
Florentine army, in 1440. " It was so wonderfully 
executed," says his biographer, "that the horses 
themselves seemed animated by the same fury a$ 
their riders ; nor is it possible to describe the variety 
of attitudes, the splendour of the dresses and armour 
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of the warriors, nor the incredible skill displayed in 
the forms and actions of the horses." 

Michael Angelo chose for his subject the moment 
before the same battle, when a party of Florentine 
soldiers were surprised while bathing, by the war- 
trumpet summoning them to arms. Leonardo's design 
was preferred. Neither of the paintings now exist. 

From Florence, Lionardo went to Rome, and 
thence to Pavia, where Francis the First was then 
holding his court. The French King received him 
with distinction, and settled on him a pension of seven 
hundred gold crowns for life. He accompanied him 
back to France J and finding age and infirmity warn 
him of the approach of death, prepared himself for 
it by devotion and acts of mercy and charity. This 
tnily great painter died in 1519. 

MroriAEL Angelo was of noble' birth, but poor. 
His father desired he should apply himself to some 
occupation that should add to the income of the 
family, and strongly disapproved of his pursuing the 
fine arts ; but at length his objections were removed 
by a celebrated artist, who pleaded his son's cause 
Srith good effect, and took him as his pupil. 
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Lorenzo dei Medici, noticing the young student 
engaged in copying some of the rare antique frag- 
ments with which his garden was enriched, was so 
struck with his genius, that he undertook the entire 
charge of his training, gave him an apartment in 
his palace, and provided his father with an official 
situation. His treatment of the youth was indeed 
so flattering, that it excited the violent jealousy of 
other students, one of whom expressed his wrath by 
giving Michael Angelo such a blow on the nose 
that it flattened it for the rest of his life. 

" I felt the bone and cartilage yield under my fist 
as if they had been paste !" said Torrigiano, half- 
exulting, half-ashamed. "But then, how he did 
provoke me !" 

One of them was but sixteen, the other, perhaps, 
not much older ; so it was but a scuffle between two 
boys. 

Michael Angelo lost his patron just when he 
would have been most valuable to him ; and when 
the Medici were driven from Florence, he took 
refuge in Bologna, where he applied himself to 
sculpture. Thence he proceeded to Rome, where he 
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obtained so much reputation that he was recalled to 
Florence. There it was that he competed unsuc- 
cessfully with Lionardo. 

After this he was engaged to decorate the tomb 
of Pope Julius the Second, for which he designed 
his famous statue of Moses. The Pope was not, as 
might be supposed, dead; he was desirous of getting 
up a suitable monument for his future remains 
while he was able to look after it himself. Michael 
Angelo had a great deal of intercourse with him, 
and was employed by him to paint the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. The Pope was impatient and con- 
sequential ; the painter was affronted by him, and 
indignantly quitted Rome, leaving his work un- 
finished. The Pope sent five couriers after him, but 
in vain. At length, after much intervention of 
friends, he returned. The Pope was at supper. In 
a rage, he exclaimed, 

" Instead of obeying our commands and coming 
to us, thou hast compelled us to seek thee !" 

" Holy father !" cried Michael Angelo, falling on 
his knees, " my offence has not been from ill nature, 
but I cannot brook insults." 
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"Hear the ignorant fellow!" cried a bishop, 
thinking to curry favour with the Pope. "One 
would think he did not know to whom he was 
speaking." 

The Pope gave the bishop a smart rap across the 
shoulders with his staff, and said, " It is thou who 
art ignorant and presumptuous— -begone from our 
sight!" 

The poor bishop withdrew, much abashed, and the 
Pope, cooling a little, called Michael Angelo to him 
and gave him his blessing. 

Michael Angelo's paintings in the Sistine Chapel 
are masterpieces of art. Sir: Joshua Reynolds told 
his pupils that if they did not admire them when 
they first saw them, they should study them again 
and again till they did admire them. And, when 
he concluded his la*t lecture, he said, " I desire that 
the last name I utter in this place should be— 
Michael Angelo ! " 
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Chaotbr XXXIX. 

OF THE FALL OF FLORENCE. 

Charles the Fifth received the Italian crown 
at Bologna from the hands of the Pope, and re- 
turned to Germany after haying riveted the chains 
of slavery on every state but one. Monarch of the 
Two Sicilies, invested With the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy, acknowledged sovereign of the lords of Milan, 
Savoy, Mantua, Urbitio, and the republics of Genoa 
and Lucca, the Pope his mete servant, and Venice 
trembling at his frotn— " all these things profited 
htm nothing," as long as Florence maintained her 
unyielding attitude. 

It was evident, therefore, that a pretext would 
soon be found for attacking tar; and Atxdrew 
Doria, admiring het Constancy, and trembling for 
hef safety, dfattd to sefeuft for he* by his mediation 
the Emperors protection ; but hid offer was steadily 
declined. 
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Charles, incensed at what he deemed the obstinacy 
of the Florentines, sent an army under the Prince of 
Orange into Tuscany, to reduce the refractory state 
to obedience. This had been expected; and the 
Florentines, though without a single ally, prepared 
with cheerfulness and magnanimity to defend their 
freedom. 

All their dependence was, necessarily, on 
their national militia ; the weaver forsook his loom, 
the smith his anvil, the mason his chisel, to wield 
arms for his beloved republic. Three thousand 
Florentine youths of the highest rank marched in 
procession to the cathedral, and took a solemn oath 
to conquer or die ; two thousand elders, in the pre- 
sence of their families, bound themselves by the same 
sacred engagement. Michael Angelo flew to the 
defence of his native city, poured his glorious earn- 
ings into her coffers, and assumed the office of 
director-general of the fortifications. The nobility 
freely consented to the destruction of their splendid 
villas and gardens beyond the walls, and even 
assisted in razing them to the ground. The most 
sublime sacrifices were made with cheerfulness, and 
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as their circle became narrowed by the approach of 
the enemy, each felt drawn closer to his neighbour's 
heart. 

Niccolo Capponi, convinced of the impossibility 
of saying the republic, died of a broken heart ; and 
many felt a gloomy presentiment that the struggle 
would be fatal, but were none the less determined 
to risk their blood in the glorious cause. 

'The enemy at length appeared within sight of 
Florence. On beholding, from the eminence on 
which they halted, the lovely city in the vale below, 
the splendour of its buildings, and the beauty of its 
situation, the troops clashed their arms in exultation 
and exclaimed, 

"Get ready, Florence! thy golden brocades, 
for we are come to purchase them with our spears !" 

The Prince of Orange, having reduced the open 
country, surrounded the city with entrenchments 
and commenced a regular blockade. Yet the Flo- 
rentines successfully defended themselves for above 
a twelvemonth; and during one of their brilliant 
sorties, the Prince was slain. This was, however, 
more than counterbalanced to the Florentines by the 
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fell of their brave commander, Francesco Fbbucci, 
and the destruction of his detachment. Still, it is 
supposed that had the Florentines made a general 
attack on the camp itxrmediately oti the Prince's 
death, they might have delivered their city* Un- 
happily, - long confinement, pestilence, starvation, 
and the secret machinations of spies had severed the 
union that so long and nobly had bound this Unfortu- 
nate people. Baglioni, captain-general of Florence, 
had treated with the enemy ; and, oh receiving the 
«sfgtioiry'$ orders to attack the imperial camp, he 
flatly rdftoed, Well aware he had a party within the 
Walls that would support him. . The Medici, ever 
since their expulsion from Florence, had been 
Peeking to regain their position in it, and Baglioni, 
won over by their bribery, to his eternal disgrace, 
admitted the enemy ihto the city. 

How much is achieved by fraud that could never 
be done by force ! 



" Nothing, no, nothing e'er shall make us rue 
If we unto ourselves will be but true/ 



But treachery, withid the walls of a house or a city 
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—or the allegorical little city of Mansoul — equally 
betrays the garrison. 

The signory, beholding their ruin, submitted in 
despair to their faty, and, as a last resource, en- 
deavoured to procure honourable terms for their city. 
They obtained the promise of general forgiveness, 
and the preservation, under certain limitations, of 
the semblance of liberty ; but scarcely was the treaty 
signed before it was broken ; a mock parliament was 
assembled, consisting only of the partisans of the 
Medici, under whose vote the principal champions 
of Florentine liberty were banished, tortured, or put 
to death ; and Alexander de' Medici was proclaimed 
first Grand Duke of Florence. The republic's day 
was ended. 
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Chawbe XL. 

OF SfABBY GALILEO AND HIS WOES. 

Near the hill of Aecetri, so famous for its 
sweet wines, may still be seen an old tower once 
used by a great astronomer for his observatory. 
Hard by, is his country-house, kept till very re- 
cently, and perhaps still, much as he left it. 

Not in that observatory,. but at Padua, a square- 
built, middle-sized man, with hair and beard of 
reddish brown, and keen blue eyes, gazed intently 
through a tube, with lenses perfected by himself, 
and since known as a telescope, and took his first 
observation through it, of the moon. It appeared 
startlingly near 1 — as if it had been distant only 
two semi-diameters of the earth ! 

He gazed with intense interest; then directed 
his wondrous instrument towards various planets 
and fixed stars, which he beheld, he tells us, " with 
incredible delight." 
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He returned to the moon. He was soon able 
to trace on its surface ranges of mountains, deep 
hollows, and other irregularities. The dark and 
luminous spaces he regarded as seas and continents, 
reflecting in different degrees the light of the sun. 

Important and interesting as these discoveries 
were, they were nothing to what this ardent in- 
vestigator made on the 7th of January, 1610, 
at one o'clock in the morning, when, directing 
his glass to the planet Jupiter, he observed three 
stars near it, that were new to him, in a straight 
line. Subsequent observation on following nights 
discovered, to his amazement, that these stars and 
another, four in all, revolved round Jupiter : they 
were, in fact, his satellites. 

When he announced this discovery, the astrono- 
mical world was in a ferment. Kepler burst into 
a fit of laughter: from surprise rather than in- 
credulity. For " a capacity for reasoning increases 
the capacity for believing." 

On the other hand, the absurd and obstinate 
Aristotelians would not so much as look through 
Galileo's telescope to see if the thing were so; 
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because they were sure it couid not be. Aristotle 
would have been ashamed of such stupid disciples. 

Galileo, however, continued to add one brilliant 
discovery to another; and the opposition which 
they encountered was more a triumph to him than a 
mortification. He laughed merrily, said something 
cutting, and went on taking observations. At 
length he announced as a certain fact that the 
sun did not move round the earth, but the earth 
round the sun. 

The Romish clergy thought this was going a 
little too far. One of them preached against 
him, punning on his name, by choosing for his 
text, "Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye here, 
looking up into heaven?" He was denounced to 
the Inquisition; and, after examining the charges 
against him, its decree was that he should renounce 
his obnoxious doctrines, and pledge himself that 
he would neither teach, defend, nor publish them, 
in future. Galileo shrugged his shoulders and 
promised. He was not " a martyr of science." 

The Copernican system was therefore put dawn. 
Of course the earth could not go round the sun 
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if it were forbidden by the Inquisition. Galileo 
diverted his attention to a new method of finding 
the longitude at sea. Observe ; he was not merely 
an astronomer ; he was a philosopher of the highest 
kind: an inquirer into truth of every description, 
except spiritual truth. 

However, he could not help teaching indirectly 
what he had denied formally; and he did not 
conceal privately that his belief in the earth's 
rotation round the sun remained unshaken. He 
published a work on his theory, in which he spoke 
of the ignorance of the Inquisition in imprudent 
and insulting language. Pops Urban, who had 
given him much support, could no longer do so 
with consistency. Galileo was summoned to appear 
before the Inquisition at Bomb ; and his advanced 
age and infirm health were not allowed to excuse 
him. 

Worn out with illness and fatigue, he arrived in 
Rome on the 14th of February, 1683 ; and having 
notified his arrival to the Inquisition, awaited its 
orders at the palace of the Tuscan ambassador. 

His examination commenced in April, when he 
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was removed to the Holy Office; but the lenity 
with which his personal comforts were attended 
to was indulgence indeed, contrasted with the 
usual conduct of the Inquisition. His table was 
provided by the Tuscan ambassador, his own ser- 
vant waited on him, and slept in an adjoining 
apartment. He fretted himself ill, however ; 
and the Pope's nephew, Cardinal Barberlni, 
liberated him on his own responsibility, and al- 
lowed him to return to the Tuscan ambassador's 
palace. 

After the Inquisition had examined Galileo, he 
was allowed to defend himself, which he did with 
some attempt at subterfuge, which was construed 
into an aggravation of his offence. On the day 
appointed for him to hear his sentence, he was 
clothed in a penitential dress, and then conducted 
to his judges. A long and tedious enumeration 
of his imputed errors was read, which, he was 
told, deserved condign punishment, but that this 
should not be inflicted, if, with a true, penitent 
heart, he renounced and cursed his heresies, re- 
mained in the prison of the Inquisition during 
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its pleasure, and weekly, for the next three years, 
recited the seven penitential psalms. 

What could he do ? What he did, was to obey 
orders, — fall on his knees before the assembled 
cardinals, lay his hands on the Bible, abjure, and 
swear never more to teach the doctrine of the 
earth's rotation round the sun. When he rose- 
from his knees, he signed his abjuration, and was 
then committed to prison. 

His abjuration was ordered to be read at several 
universities. At Florence it was read in the church 
of Santa Croce; and many of his sorrowing friends 
had to hear his recantation of — what, after all, was 
true. 

When Galileo had spent four miserable days in 

prison, he was permitted, at the request of the 

Tuscan ambassador, to return to him in his 

palace. He spent six months there, with his kind 

friend, with no other restriction than that he should 

not go out of doors : for his judges were desirous 

to show that they had no personal hatred of him, 

but only of his sin — which, after all, was none. 

At the six months' end, he was permitted to 

r3 
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retern to his villa near Florence, under the same 
restriction of not quitting the house. He had 
two daughters — both in the convent hard by, at 
Aroetri The youngest, Maria, who loved him 
with devotion, eagerly undertook to recite the 
penitential psalms weekly, for him — and it was 
* allowed. But she only lived to do so for a month ; 
and then her afflicted father mounted her With 
strong crying and tears. Often, during the silent 
night-watches, he fancied himself Called by his 
sweet child, his darling Maria. 
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Chapter XLI. 

OF BERNARDINO OCHINO AND OF PETER MARTYR. 

Will it be said in our time of Italy, " the 
people that sat in darkness have seen a great 
light?" Time will show — meanwhile our prayer 
for them must be, " let the people praise thee, 
Lord, (not images of wood and stone,) yea, let 
all the people praise thee!" 

From time, to time, some good and holy man 
arose who penetrated the darkness a little for 
himself and a few others, though not for long. 

Bernardino Ochino was one of these. He 
was a Tuscan, born of obscure parents at Sienna, 
in 1487. Early imbued with a deep sense of 
religion, he became a Capuchin, and observed the 
strictest rules of holy living; but without/obtaining 
peace of mind and assurance of salvation. 

" At length," said he, " I became satisfied that 
Christ, by his sacrifice of himself once offered, 
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obtained full forgiveness for all who believe in 
him; that religious vows of human invention are 
not only useless, but sinful ; and that the Roman 
church, though calculated to fascinate the senses 
by its extraordinary pomp and splendour, is un- 
scriptural and abominable in the sight of God." 

In Italy, it was not the custom, as in Germany, 
for the regular clergy to preach: this task was 
performed exclusively by the monks and friars. 
Those of them who possessed the best gifts for 
the pulpit, were sent by their chapters to preach in 
the principal cities during Lent, which was almost 
the only season of the year when the people 
enjoyed religious instruction. Ochino's talents 
procured him the highest distinction in this office. 
He was gifted with a sweet and noble eloquence; 
and the sanctity of his life lent its weight to the 
effect of his discourses. His external appearance, 
also, contributed to heighten their effect. His 
snow-white head and beard flowing down to his 
girdle, with a clear, pale skin and penetrating eye, 
rendered him, at once, venerable and interesting. 
He never rode on horseback, or in a carriage, 
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but performed all his journies on foot, even when 
advanced in years. When he visited the palaces of 
princes, he was always welcomed with the honors 
due to a man of high rank : yet, wherever he lodged, 
he retained all the simplicity of the Capuchins. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth, when he 
was in Italy, heard Ochino preach, and exclaimed 
afterwards, with emphasis, "That man would 
make the stones weep!" Only, as he was not a 
stone, we are not told that he wept. 

However, Ochino obtained some notable fruits 
of his preaching. Some forsook their sins, some 
made up quarrels, some subscribed large sums 
of money for the poor. His fame reached Cardinal 
Bembo at Venice; and he wrote to the excellent 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pesiara, begging 
her to prevail on Ochino, with whom she had great 
influence, to preach at Venice during the next 
Lent. He did so; and the Cardinal wrote to 
Vittoria Colonna that he was charmed with him 
beyond measure ; thought him most eloquent, holy, 
and edifying. a what pleasure ! what joy ! 0- 
what delight has he given me ! I will reserve his 
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praises till I can dilate on them to you, dear lady, 
more at my leisure." 

So little did his church perceive the reformatory 
tendency of his doctrines, that he* was twice 
chosen chief director of bis ord$r. He appealed 
directly to the Scriptures in support of what he 
said; but he persuaded and incited to what was 
good, rather than inveighed against what was evil 
His grand doctrine was justification by faith, which 
he thoroughly understood. 

Peter Martyr Vermigli was thirteen years 
younger than Ochino, and bom in Florence. He 
must not be confounded with Peter Martyr d' Ang- 
hierra, any more than Michael Angelo Buowotti 
with Michael Angelo Taylor. Thi* Peter Martyr 
excelled as much in judgment and learning as 
Ochino in natural persuasiveness. He lectured on 
St. Paul's Epistles; and when he came to the 
third chapter of the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which the Romanists make one of the 
main pillars of the doctrine of purgatory, he gave 
quite a different reading of it. ' 

This raised the cry of heresy against him, and 
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he was interdicted from preaching. He appealed 
to Borne, and the interdict was taken off. He 
continued to preach, but withdrew from Lucca 
to Pisa, and thence to Florence. Finally, he 
quitted his country, visited England at the in- 
vitation of Edward the Sixth, became professor 
of divinity at Oxford, and afterwards at Zurich, 
where he died. 

In 1542, measures were taken by the Pope 
for the suppressions of the reformed opinions. The 
Venetians, however, made an earnest request that 
Oohino. might be sent to them a second time. He 
preached to them with great acceptance; but in 
consequence of making what was construed into 
a dangerous allusion to some passing events, he 
was suspended from preaching, and cited to appear 
at Rome, to answer certain charges against him. 
Hearing that his death was certainly resolved on, 
he escaped to Ferrara, where the amiable and 
pious Duohess Ren£e afterwards imprisoned for 
her own adherence to the reformed doctrines, 
kindly assisted him to escape to Geneva. 

This was looked upon as a great defection by 
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his lealous disciples, who ooold not bear to lose 
him. 

"What has befallen thee, Bernardino?" cried 
they. "What evil spirit has possessed thee like 
the reprobate King of Israel? Ah, Bernardino! 
how great wast thou in the eyes of all men ! oh, 
how beautiful and fair! Thy coarse bat sacred 
cap excelled the cardinal's hat and the pope's 
mitre ;• thy woollen gown, the most glorious apparel; 
thy bed of wattles the softest conch — why, why 
hast thon forsaken us ?" 

Ochino's flight was the signal for the apprehen- 
sion of some of his dearest friends, and a severe 
inquiry into the principles of the Capuchins, some 
of whom escaped, and others recanted. And so 
the reformation in Italy died out, and was no more 
heard o£ 
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Chapter XLIL 

OF TA8SO AND LEONORA. 

What stirring scenes the vaulted streets of 
Padua mupt have presented in the palmy days of 
her university ! As the students poured forth from 
some popular lecture, there were to be seen among 
the crowd, scholars from Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, 
as well as from every land in Christendom. And, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century there 
might have been recognized among them, imparting 
joyousness to whoever met the merry glance of his 
bright blue eye, the tall, graceful form of Torquato 
Tasso, already the admired of all observers, and 
promising to rival his father in poetic fame — it was 
then thought he could hardly outstrip him. 

Soon we find him, in the early bloom of life, first 
under the patronage of Cardinal Ippolito d' Estb, 
then transferred to that of Alfonso, duke of Ferrara, 
and the two beautiful princesses his sisters. They 
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were blonde beauties — and singularly youthful in 
appearance. Madama Leonora, the youngest, was 
said to have the sweetest mouth in Italy. They 
were daughters of the unfortunate Queen Reneb, 
but did not inherit her Protestant principles ; they 
were learned, gifted, and accomplished. 
' Tasso. dined at their tavola ordinaria; and wrote 
charming verses on them both ; but, his heart 
belonged to the youngest He was in continual 
attendance on her in that beautiful Belvedere palace 
and its enchanted gardens, where we are told that 
banks of flowerp were watered by fountains that 
tyroke with their plash the stillness of the sleepy air; 
where breezes sighed for very happine&s amid leafy 
alleys and shadecj woods, interspersed with glades, 
disclosing statues and marble basin a; where broad 
flights of steps descended from terraces to the river, 
and where temples dedicated to recreation and repose 
were decorated by the most admirable painters. 

Whether Madama Leonora returned the love of 
the poet has never been known* She had a tender, 
feeling heart ; liked his flattering devotion ; doubtless 
spoke gently, winningly. Other courtiers became 
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madly jealous and envious of him — he was misrepre- 
sented to the Duke, his papers were seized, examined, 
and kept from him ; he was spied, maligned, attacked 
by assassins ; the Duke turned his back on him, the 
courtiers took their tone from their master. He was 
weary of his court-life, and fled from it. 

He had a dear sister, Cornelia, living at Sorrento. 
Alone and on foot he made his way to her. Sleeping 
in shrines, hermitages, or lonely casaH, eating 
polenta and maccaroni with the contadini, and often 
paying them with a song or a story, he traversed 
the country. Once he fell in with a band of robbers. 
When they found who he was, "What? Tasso?" 
cried they, " the writer of those charming verses ? " 
and gave him a good sapper, and set him on his way. 

He assumed a shepherd's garb, and presented 
himself to his sister in this whimsical masquerade, 
curious to know whether she would recognize him. 
She did not ; and when he told her a long rigmarole 
about himself, his dangers and misfortunes, her warm 
tears flowed fast. Tasso could bear it no longer — 
he caught her in his arms. 

The Duke and Madama Leonora could not let 
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him alone in this peaceful retreat They wooed 
him back with letters — he was the ornament of 
the court. Tasso came, came reluctantly ; felt, if 
he returned within Madama Leonora's influence 
he must love her as distractingly as ever. The 
event proved him in the right 

The other sister, Madama Lucrezia, had married 
the Duke of Urbino, who was much younger than 
herself. They had differences ; and she returned to 
live with her brother and sister. She liked to have 
her share of Tasso's attention — perhaps that had 
made the Duke jealous. Tassodid not care for her; 
she found it out, and resolved he should repent it. 

One night, when he was supping with her, some- 
thing occurred which made him believe his wine was 
poisoned. Such things were common enough in 
those days. He started up, collared the page who 
was helping him — the Duchess screamed — a scene 
ensued. Tasso was put under arrest. 

He stormed, resisted, but to no good. The Duke 
had him kept in ward all night. Next morning he 
was visited by the physicians ; they found him fe- 
verish with indignation, shook their heads, went to 
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the Duke, and said they feared he was not quite 
himself. 

After this, the lunatic asylum of Santa Anna was 
quite simple. He was confined there ; and thus he 
wrote from it, casting the letterfrom the window : — 

" I, who loved renown, sympathy, companionship 
with my kind, am shut up in Santa Anna ! I, who 
loved the dear face of nature and panted for fresh 
air, am in a close, darksome cell! I who was 
delicate in my apparel, fastidious in my cleanliness, 
nice in my food, fare like a felon ; have not water 
enough to quench my thirst, much less for washing ! 
I, who, like many imaginative persons, am unable 
to support solitude, am now lonely day and night, 
and day after day, without seeing even a physician 
or a confessor, and only hearing the dismal sounds of 
chains and lashes! Oh ! tell me, you who love me, 
instead of seeking to cure me of being mad, are they 
not trying to make me so ? Writing implements, 
indeed, I am allowed, but alas, fancy and imagina- 
tion are stifled in this dark cell, my mind refuses to 
form images, and I know not that my letters, full of 
sad complaints, will ever reach their destination 
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earth ! earth ! earth ! cover not this injustice ! 
Testify against it, Time ! to all duration ! " 

Meanwhile the lovely Madama Leonora languished 
of an incurable complaint and died. He wrote no 
monody on her — his heart was too sore. His im- 
mortal poem was being published surreptitiously, 
and lamentably incorrectly, so as to rob him of 
both fame and profit If this were not enough to 
turn a poet's brain, what was ? 

His mind now could form images, and as it sup- 
plied his only amusement, he let it run to waste in a 
thousand wild and beautiful fancies. Sometimes he 
was talking in imagination with mighty men of old ; 
sometimes with angels. 

A great and simultaneous effort was made for his 
liberation by the princes of Europe, but without 
effect. After a while it was stirred up anew by 
the Pope, the Duke of Tuscany, and the Duke of 
Mantua. At length, at the instance of the latter, 
the Duke of Ferrara let Tasso go frefe. He found 
Italy ringing with praises of his pofem ! 

He was thankful, but it could never obliterate the 
past. His health was ruined by his confinement. 
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He went from place to place, honoured and wel- 
comed, sometimes in a monastery, sometimes in a 
hospital, sometimes the guest of his friend Manso, 
till, after some chequered yet not altogether un- 
happy years, he closed his career by a pious and 
pathetic death, regretted and honoured. 
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Chapter XTJTT. 

OF THE CYPRUS WAR. 

The island of Cyprus was one of the most 
valuable possessions of the Venetians, who had 
obtained possession of it in 1478. In the year 
1570, Sblim the Second insisted on the Vene- 
tians surrendering the island, which he called a 
nest of pirates who plundered his subjects. 

The Turks had already stripped Venice of nearly 
all her islands but Cyprus and Candia, which 
were too valuable to yield without a struggle. 
Consequently, a furious war broke out. 

Old Paolo Paruta has published a chronicle 
of this war, (in small folio, printed in italics,) 
wherein they who are curious may read all the 
speeches made on both sides, for and against it, 
— (I have my girlish translation of a good deal 
of it now on my knee, — ) and how Marc- Antonio 
Barbaro, the Venetian resident at Constantinople, 
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sent word home of all that passed in the divan, 
(haying learnt it all from a dragoman of the 
Grand Bashaw,) and how the Signory thereupon 
made ready their ships of war, hired troops, and 
incited other states to attack the Ottomans; bat 
all this is told in so many words, that even an 
abridgment would be more lengthy than this little 
book. 

Enough to say, that there were only two fortresses 
of any strength on the island, — Nicosia and Fama- 
gosta, — the garrisons of which, consisting originally 
of but 3,000 men, had been thinned by sickness ; 
but that this little force defended Cyprus with a 
bravery and constancy rarely, if ever, equalled. 

An immense army of Turks landed and commenced 
a fierce assault on these two fortresses, before the 
Signory's reinforcements were ready. They were 
fitting out a hundred galleys, which formed 
a fleet not unworthy of the best days of the 
republic. But the Turks were in much stronger 
force, and obtained complete possession of the 
Mediterranean. The Signory sought foreign aid 
in vain, and were cast on their own resources. They 
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succeeded in conveying a few reinforcements to Fa- 
magosta, but were unable to obtain any decisive 
advantage over the enemy. 

While the garrisons of Cyprus were exposed to all 
the horrors of a close siege, the rival fleets encoun- 
tered in the Gulf of Lepanto. Their vessels covered 
an extent of four miles, and one of the most sangui- 
nary sea-fights ensued that the world has ever known. 
Thirty thousand Turks were slain ; two hundred of 
their vessels captured or destroyed. But the victory 
was purchased by the death of five thousand of the 
bravest Venetians ; and they were so exhausted by 
the battle, as to be unable to offer further opposition 
to the Turks, who swept the Mediterranean the 
succeeding year, with a second fleet as formidable 
as the first. Nicosia was already theirs ; Famagosta 
yielded after incredible sufferings ; and a peace was 
concluded, leaving the Turks in possession of the 
hardly-contested prize. 
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Chapter XLIV. 

of bedamab's conspiracy. 

From this period, Italy slumbered in death-like 
repose. 

Reduced, beneath the yoke of Spain and Austria, 
she was no longer distinguished in arts or arms. 
The poor shadow of her. ancient energy could only 
be seen in the contest of the Venetians with the 
Dalmatian pirates, whom they dispersed, in spite of 
their being protected by Austria. 

In 1618, a conspiracy was discovered, on which 
Otway has founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved, 
though with little regard to the real incidents. 
Venice and Spain were not at war at the time, but 
there was the greatest jealousy between them ; and 
the Council of Ten kept a close watch on the Spanish 
ambassador, the Marquis of Bedamar. 

One morning, the Venetians were dismayed, on 
entering the Square of St. Mark, at beholding, sus- 
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pended to the pillars, the bodies of several strangers, 
who had been executed during the night. Next 
morning, several others were found hanging in like 
manner, and news soon transpired of the summary 
execution of Jaqubs Pierre while on foreign service. 
He was a sea-captain, a little given to piracy, who 
had deserted the Viceroy of Naples, and engaged 
himself to the Venetian republic. The Signorys 
proceedings were always conducted with such mystery 
that they could only be conjectured; but it was 
whispered that hundreds of criminals had lately been 
conveyed to the state-prisons, and afterwards se- 
cretly drowned. Some dangerous conspiracy seemed 
to have been discovered; and the feeling against 
Bedamar was so strong, that, though unaccused, he 
thought it safest to quit Venice. 

Meanwhile, the grave and reverend signors pre- 
served their usual silence; nor was it till five months 
afterwards that they commanded public thanks to be 
offered up in the churches, for the deliverance of the 
state from danger. 

It has since appeared, that the Duke of Ossuna, 
Viceroy of Naples, had thoughts of assuming the 
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crown of Naples, in which he was secretly encou- 
raged by the Council of Ten ; but they became 
jealous of him, and sought to implicate him in Be- 
damar's plot. The Duke was removed from his 
vice-royalty, and died in prison. Pierre had be- 
trayed the Duke to the Signory twelve months before 
they took any steps to seize the conspirators, and, 
instead of reaping the expected reward of his 
treachery, he was executed with the rest, among 
whom was Antoine Jaffier, a French captain, of 
whom it is only known that he betrayed a plot, — 
origin and object uncertain. 
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Chapter XLV. 

OP THE STORY OP POSOABINI. 

If the proceedings of the Council' of Ten with 
respect to Bedamar's conspiracy are wrapt in 
mystery, the researches and penetration of Sib 
Henry Wotton threw more light on their hasty 
and unjust treatment of Fosoarini, a noble senator, 
who fell a victim to their dark and jealous policy, 
as many had done before him. 

Sir Henry Wotton, having acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the Italian language and customs 
during a five years' residence on the peninsula, and 
being also distinguished for his virtue, learning, and 
talents, was appointed our ambassador to Venice, 
in 1604, and resided in that state nearly twenty 
years. 

During the whole of that time, he enjoyed the 
esteem of the Doge and Signory, which was due to 
the probity and moderation of his conduct, while the 
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* 

variety and point of his conversation made it ac- 
counted a privilege to be admitted to his table. In 
one of his letters, he gives a full account of Fosca- 
rini's case, which so forcibly illustrates the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Ten, that I think it worth 
transcribing and slightly abridging. 

" There is," says he, " among the partitions of 

this government, a very awful magistracy, under the 

title of Inquisitors of State, to which are commonly 

. deputed three gentlemen of the gravest and severest 

natures. 

" To these inquisitors, about the beginning of 
April last, came two fellows of mean condition, born 
about the Lago di Guarda, but inhabitants of Venice, 
by name Girolamoand Dominico Vani— as some say 
uncle and nephew — certainly of near kindred, which, 
in this report, is a weighty circumstance, for thereby 
they were likelier to conspire, and consequently, 
their united testimonies were of the less validity. 
These persons capitulate with the inquisitors of that 
time (whose names may be civilly spared) about^a 
reward (which is usual) for the discovery of certain 
gentlemen, who, at undue times, and in. disguised 
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forms, did haunt the houses of foreign ministers, and, 
in particular, of the Spanish agent. At the head of 
this secret list, they nominate Antonio Foscarini, 
then an actual senator, and thereby, upon pain of 
death, restrained from all conference, in this umbra- 
geous state, with public instruments, unless by special 
permission. To verify their discovery, they allege 
one Giovan Battista, who served the same Spanish 
agent, and had, as they said, acquainted them with 
the accesses of such and such gentlemen to him. 

"But first they wished (or so the inquisitors 
thought fit) to proceed against Foscarini upon this 
double attestation, without examining the aforesaid 
Giovan Battista, because that would stir some noise, 
and then, perhaps, those others whom they meant 
to delate*, might take fear and escape. 

" Thereupon, Foscarini, coming from the next 
Senate at night down the palace, was, by order 
of the inquisitors, suddenly muffled, and so put 
in close prison ; and after usual examinations, his 
own denial not being receivable against two agree- 
ing informers, he was, by sentence of the Council 

* To accuse. 
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of Teny some fifteen days after his retention, 
strangled in prison; and on the twenty-first of 
the said April, was hanged by one leg on a gallows 
in the public piazza, from break of day till sunset, 
with all imaginable circumstances of infamy, his 
very face having been bruised by dragging on the 
ground. 

" After this, the two Vani pursue their occu- 
pation, now animated with success ; and next they 
name Marco Miani. But one of the inquisitors, 
whether by nature more advised than the rest, 
or intenerated with that which was already done, 
would by no means proceed any farther without 
a pre-examination of the aforesaid Giovan Bat- 
tista, which might now the more conveniently and 
silently be taken, because he had left the house 
of die Spanish agent, and was married in the 
town to a goldsmith's daughter. To make short, 
they draw this man to a secret account, where he 
doth not only disavow having ever seen any gen- 
tleman in the Spanish agent's house, but likewise 
all such interest as the accusers pretend to have 
in his acquaintance, having never spoken with any 
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of (hem, but only three words by chance with the 
elder, Girolamo, upon the Piazzo di San Stefano. 

" Thereupon, the inquisitors confronted him with 
the accusers; they confess, without any torture, 
their malicious plot, and had sentence to be hanged, 
as was afterwards done. 

a But now, the voice running of this detection, 
the nephews of the executed cavalier, Nicolo and 
Girolamo Foscarini, make haste to present a 
petition to the decemviral tribunal, that the accu- 
sers of the aforesaid Marco Miani be re-examined 
about their uncle. The Council of Ten, upon this 
petition, did assemble very early in the morning, 
and put to voices whether the nephews should be 



" In the first ballotation, the balls were equal ; 
in the second, there was one more, they say, in 
the negative box. The petition, therefore, being 
denied, no possible way remained for the nephews 
to clear the defamation of their uncle (which like- 
wise, in the region of that government had been 
a stop to their own fortunes,) but by means of the 
confessor, to whom delinquents disburdened their 
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souls before death ; and by him, at importunity of 
the said nephews, the matter was revealed. Where- 
upon ensued a solemn declaration of the Council 
of Ten, touching the innocency of the said Antonio 
Foscarini, just eight months and twenty-five days 
after his death. 

" Whether in this case there were any mixture 
of private passion, or that perhaps some light 
humours to which Foscarini was subject might 
precipitate the credulity of the judges, I dare not 
dispute ; but surely, in three hundred and twelve 
years that the decemviral tribunal hath stood, there 
was never cast on it a greater blemish* ! " 

* Izaao Walton's Life and Correspondence of Sir H. Wotton, 
1664. 
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Chapter XLVL 

OF THE WAB OF CANDIA. 

The success of the Cyprus war encouraged the 
Turks to project the capture of Candia; and, on 
pretence of attacking Malta, the Sultan sent thither 
a fleet containing fifty thousand men, whose landing 
was as alarming as unexpected. 

The Venetians defended themselves with bravery, 
and the struggle was prolonged for five-and-twenty 
years, during the whole of which time, Francesco 
Morosini, Captain-General of Venice, distinguished 
himself by his unrivalled courage and genius. 

Volunteers flocked from all parts of Europe to 
assist the Venetians, and towards the conclusion of 
the war, six thousand French arrived, burning to be 
led to immediate action. Morosini was aware of its 
inexpediency, but he was overruled. The French 
were defeated, and so discouraged by their ill-fortune, 
that no entreaties could induce them to remain on 
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the island. Hence they were productive of more 
harm than good, for the Venetians were disheartened 
and the Turks elated ; and many volunteers, under 
shelter of the French example, were glad to abandon 
a struggle of which they were weary, 

Morosini, left with the remnant of an exhausted 
army to defend a heap of blackened ruins, was 
forced to surrender; and returned to Venice to 
reap injustice and ingratitude as the reward of 
his labours. He was accused before the Council 
of Ten, first, of cowardice, but that was too evi- 
dently false to be supported; then, of treachery 
and fraud, on which charges he was imprisoned 
for an indefinite period. 

Fifteen years of repose and prosperity repaired 
the ravages of war. Still, Morosini languished in 
captivity. At length, the republic found itself 
again engaged in a perilous war. The Signory 
sought in vain for some one of sufficient merit to 
take the command of the fleet. None was found 
who could compete with Morosini ; and the injured 
commander was summoned from prison to resume 
his authority by a decree which afforded the most 
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effectual proof of the false and unsubstantial nature 
of the charges against him. 

Moroeini, equally admirable in adversity and 
prosperity, did not disdain the high mission imposed 
upon him, since het could benefit his country ; and, 
by exerting all his former bravery and ability in its 
behalf, he took the noblest revenge. 
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Chapter XLVIL 



OF MASANIELLO. 



From the time of Charles the Fifth, the 
luckless kingdom of Naples had been ruled by 
Spanish viceroys. To meet the constant demands 
of their masters and enrich themselves, they im- 
poverished the country by heavy taxes on almost 
every necessary of life. 

Fish was taxed ; flesh was taxed ; oil was taxed ; 
even flour and bread were taxed, so that the poor 
had scarcely any untaxed food except fruit — that 
four millions of gold ducats might be annually 
sent to Spain! The country groaned: and no 
wonder. 

The Dtjee op Abcos, being appointed Viceroy 
of Naples, found there was nothing, in fact, left to 
tax, but fruit So he taxed that. The peasant's 
water melon and bunch of grapes must pay its 
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toll ! This was just too much. The people would 
not stand it. 

In one of the little villages on the Gulf of 
Naples, was the vine-covered cottage of a young 
fisherman and his wife, who maintained themselves 
by honest labour. Masaniello (for such was the 
abbreviation of his name) put to sea at daybreak 
and cast his nets, while his wife carried the produce 
of their little garden to the Neapolitan market. 
Nothing could be simpler or more innocent than 
their life. 

One day, Masaniello's wife, having filled her 
donkey's panniers and driven it to the city, was 
passing through the gates when a tax-gatherer 
stopped her and demanded the new fruit-toll. She 
thought he must be joking, and refused ; became 
indignant when he persisted; said she could not 
and would not — and was carried to prison. 

When Masaniello returned home at night, he 
was stunned at the news that awaited him. He 
hastened to Naples to sue for his wife's liberation, 
and was told he could only obtain it on payment of 
a hundred ducats. 
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What could he do? Boat and fishing-tackle 

would not furnish half the sum. He must sell 

his cottage, if a purchaser could be found. 

While brooding on this melancholy state of 

affairs, and cursing the tax that had been his ruin, 

he was cheerfully accosted by a young comrade, 

who came to claim his assistance at a holiday game. 

" On the day of our Lady of Carmel," said he, 

" there is to be a mock fight in the market-place, 

and you and I are to be the leaders. What 

say you? Will you head the Christians or the 

Turks?" 

Masaniello sorrowfully told him he had graver 

things on his mind, and related his story. The 

young man listened with surprise and sympathy; 

and, after a pause, said, " Well, we must see what 

can be done, I by no means advise you to refuse 

being the captain of the mock fight ; for something 

may turn up to procure your wife's release." 

Masaniello was struck by this, and began busily 

to consider how he might turn the occasion to his 

advantage. 

A sham Turkish fortress was erected in the 

t3 
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market-place, which three or four hundred young 
men were to attack, and as many to defend. Ma- 
saniello was to lead the assailants; and pity for 
his misfortunes was mingled in many of their 
breasts with the desire to avenge them. 

On the appointed day, he joined his companions 
early. His feet were bare, his head covered by 
the common red cap worn by the fishermen of 
Naples, his coarse linen browsers were fastened 
round the waist by a striped cotton scarf, and 
he carried a long cane, to the end of which was 
tied a pitched faggot, which, in the course of 
the fight, was to be set on fire and hurled into 
the fortress. At the head of his little army, 
he entered the market-place, where Fiokb and 
his garrison were already stationed in all the glory 
of turbans and tin scymetars. 

That day was destined to behold a struggle, 
though not of the Christians and Turks; but 
Masaniello was without any determined plan, and 
the course of events was shaped by an unforeseen 
accident. 

The gardeners and fruiterers were, as usual, 
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setting out their stalls, and the Viceroy's officers 
were going their rounds, and collecting the fruit- 
tax. Squabbles ensued; some threw their vege- 
tables into the air, declaring they* would rather 
give them away than pay the tax, and the strife 
was becoming alarming, when Masaniello, suddenly 
springing up the church-steps, cried aloud, 

" People ! from this moment, let there be no 
taxes in Naples." 

He was answered by a deafening shout. The 
crowd every minute increased; and Masaniello, 
placing himself at its head, proceeded towards the 
Viceroy's palace. 

News of the tumult flew to the Duke d'Arcos, 
who, trembling and dismayed, obeyed the summons 
of the mob, and stepped forth into the balcony. 
He falteringly offered to abolish the fruit-tax. 

" And the flour-tax also," cried many voices. 

This tax had not been of his imposition, and 
he, therefore, replied he had no power to abolish 
it. On this, the people burst into the palace, 
and commenced the work of demolition, while the 
Duke fled to the citadel of St. Elmo with his 
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adherents, and thence wrote to Masaniello, pro- 
mising to abolish all taxes on food, and offering 
him a bribe. 

" Let the taxes be publicly abolished," said Ma- 
saniello, sternly, "and the people will return to 
obedience." 

On this, the Viceroy abandoned the hope of 
gaining Masaniello, and shut himself up in the 
citadel. 

Though unprepared for the position in which 
he thus unexpectedly found himself placed, Masa- 
niello directed all the energies of a strong and 
virtuous mind to the welfare of the people. He 
caused the abolition of taxation to be proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet, liberated hundreds of persons 
who had been imprisoned for non-payment of the 
new taxes, and hung pictures of the King of Spain 
in the streets under canopies, to remind or per- 
suade the people they were not rebels. The cry 
was, "Long life to the King, and death to his 
bad government." 

Meanwhile, the Viceroy was assembling forces 
from various parts to suppress the insurrection. 
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A considerable body of German troops advanced 
upon Naples, but were met by Masaniello at the 
head of the Neapolitans, by whom they were taken 
prisoners, and treated with such hospitality, that 
they joined in the cry of " Liberty and Masa- 
niello." 

The exasperated Viceroy stooped to treachery 
in his next attempt to subvert the power of 
Masaniello. He engaged Antonio Grosso, a noto- 
rious brigand, to assassinate him ; and then affected 
to yield to the popular claims by promising that 
on a certain day, a general amnesty and formal 
abolition of taxation should be proclaimed from the 
altar. 

The stratagem took effect: on the appointed 
day, the cathedral was crowded with eager ex- 
pectants, and, just as the treaty was being read 
and general attention was rivetted on it, a bullet 
whistled over Masaniello's head, succeeded by a 
volley of musketry. 

Shrieks and cries echoed from all sides, and 
the assassins were soon overwhelmed beneath thei 
knives and stilettos of the enraged people, while 
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Masaniello, who was unhurt, raised his voice m 
Tain. Much blood was shed, and the Viceroy, 
instead of triumphantly resuming his authority, 
was more hated than ever. 

From this time, Masaniello had melancholy fore- 
bodings of his fate. He was not afraid, however, 
to attend a conference to which the Viceroy invited 
him, that they might settle the unhappy differences 
between the government and the people. On this 
occasion, he exchanged his peasant's garb for a 
suit of white and silver, with a velvet hat edged 
with feathers. Multitudes of people accompanied 
him to the Viceroy's palace; and when his pro* 
longed stay made them fear for his personal safety, 
and urged them to call on him loudly, he stepped 
forth, said "I am here," and withdrew, leaving 
them quieted in a moment. He could not help 
saying to the Viceroy, " See how easily they way be 
governed !" 

The Duke promised to repeal all the taxes imposed 
since the time of Charles the Fifth, and to observe 
the amnesty ; and Masaniello withdrew, well satis- 
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fied with the conditions he had obtained. A few 
days after, he joined a pleasure party at Pausilippo. 
The weather was intensely hot, and Masaniello, 
feverish with excitement, imprudently drank off a 
glass of iced water, which instantaneously produced 
such alarming effects, that many attributed them 
to poison. He was seized with frenzy, and, in his 
delirium, gave orders for the seizure and death of 
friends and enemies. It was found necessary to 
bind and confine him. 

During an interval of reason, he became aware 
of his sad state, and of his unfitness to continue 
the leader of the people. He went to church, and, 
after the service, he addressed the congregation, 
who were hushed into the most painful silence. He 
was charging them to remember how hard he bad 
struggled for their liberties, when reason again 
reeled, and he was borne away by two monks to one 
of their cells. 

This was the moment seized on by the ruffians 
whom the Viceroy had hired to assassinate him. 
They lay in wait, and called him by name. Masa- 
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niello, believing himself invoked by his countrymen, 
started to his feet in momentary possession of his 
faculties, demanding in his usual gentle tone, 

" My people, do you call me? " 

A discharge of fire-arms was the only answer, 
and he fell, exclaiming, " Traitors ! ungrateful 
traitors ! " 

The enraged populace flew to arms on learning 
his death, and the Viceroy was at first obliged to 
give way before them ; but the sudden appearance 
of a Spanish fleet in the bay threw the insurgents 
into disorder. A furious cannonade from the 
citadel and shipping, and a regular assault from a 
body of disciplined Spaniards, soon overpowered the 
ill-directed efforts of the insurgents ; and the Duke 
d'Arcos obtained a triumphant restoration to his 
authority, which he used with increased severity. 

Another melancholy story ! 
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Chapter XLVm. 



OP THE PALL OP ITALY. 



And now Italy lay very low. Who can wonder 
that, during their long slavery, her people at length 
learnt to feel like slaves? 

It became a matter of indifference to them whether 
they were under the yoke of Spain, Austria, or 
France — they no longer could feel pride in their 
country nor affection for its rulers : they no longer 
distinguished themselves as statesmen, soldiers, 
merchants, poets, . historians, statuaries, or painters. 

11 The hearts that once beat high for fame 
Now felt that pulse no more." 

Petrarch, Dante, Boooaooio, had flourished in 
a free state; Sannazaro, the bard of Naples, had 
voluntarily expatriated himself when his country fell 
into the hands of Louis the Twelfth, and sold his 
hereditary possessions to relieve the necessities of his 
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sovereign ; Michael Angelo had aided the defence 
of Florence: but those great examples no longer 
kindled emulation, and only fostered a useless vanity. 
The Spaniards had introduced into Italy a contempt 
for that commerce which had been considered no 
degradation to the noblest houses of Florence, 
Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. A new opera or a church 
procession became affairs of importance when glory 
and freedom had become empty names; and they 
who cease to practise virtue, gradually cease also 
to believe in it. 

Thus, when the treaty of AixJa-Chapelle in 1748 
secured the independence of Italy, her people had 
lost their own dignity too completely to take their 
place among the nations. It seemed, as some one 
has lately said, that they must be baptized in blood 
— do something at the expense of their own lives 
— that should retrieve their moral worth. 

They thought themselves more fortunate in having 
forty years of ignoble tranquillity, spent in the most 
trivial amusements. Naples exchanged its viceroys 
for kings of the younger branches of the Spanish 
royal family. The first of these monarch*, Charles 
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the Skventh, hada quiet reign of twenty-one years. 
He was called from the throne of Naples to that of 
Spain on the death of his eldest brother, and was 
succeeded by his son Ferdinand the Fourth, This 
young prince devoted himself to field sports, and left 
state affairs entirely in the hands of an Irishman 
named Acton, who had come to Naples in a low, 
capacity, and had gradually obtained the confidence 
of its king and queen. 

Such was the position of the Neapolitan court at 
the beginning of the first French Revolution. 

As for Florence, its grand dukes of the house of 
Medici were disgraces to their once-honoured name ; 
and on the extinction of their line, the dukedom t 
passed to Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Em- 
peror of 'Austria— Hofer's " beloved Franzel." He 
left the dukedom to his second son, Leopold. 

This prince was only eighteen years of age when 
he became Duke of Tuscany, and he attached to 
himself the affections of his people, by protecting 
the poor, encouraging industry, disbanding his 
army, and entrusting his safety to the fidelity of 
his subjects. 
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He did not, indeed, possess the fairy ring of King 
Al&route, by which he baffled plotters and discon- 
certed the measures of his enemies ; but he some- 
times assumed disguises which enabled him (though 
by an undignified means) to ascertain for himself 
the dispositions and .wants of his people. He limited 
the number of monks and nuns, and abolished tor- 
ture and the Inquisition. 

Leopold was afterwards summoned from the duchy 
to the empire, and left his ducal crown to his son 
Ferdinand Joseph. 
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Chapter XLIX. 

OF THE EXPULSION OF THE AUSTRIANS FROM GENOA. 

And now comes a little gleam of light — but not 
the glorious dawn of day. 

During a war concerning the Austrian succession, 
the Genoese had been active allies of the French and 
Spaniards, who afterwards ungratefully forsook them 
and made a separate peace for themselves. The 
Austrians seized the opportunity of revenging 
themselves on the republic, and sent the Marquis 
Adorno with a strong force to take possession of it. 
The Genoese were compelled to surrender, to" admit 
the Austrian troops within their walls, to deliver up 
their military stores, and to send six of their prin- 
cipal citizens to Vienna, to implore the forgiveness of 
the Empress Maria Theresa. 

Very wounding, this ! But the cruelty and ra- 
pacity of the Austrians, on obtaining possession of 
the city, made things still worse. Adorno extorted 
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twenty-four millions of florins from the citizens in 
three months, and continued to demand fresh sup- 
plies. At length a trifling accident gave vent to 
popular feeling. 

In removing some artillery, the carriage of a 
mortar broke down. People collected to look on. 
Furious words were uttered by an Austrian officer 
to a Genoese, to whom he imputed the fault ; and, 
growing hotter instead of cooler, he at length struck 
the Italian with his cane. 

The man instantly returned the blow. It was a 
spark to gunpowder ! never did popular rage spread 
more rapidly. The streets were barricaded, showers 
of stones flung at the Austrians, missiles hurled 
from the house-tops, every house and palace poured 
forth its men, and in twenty-four hours not an 
Austrian remained in Genoa. The mountaineers, 
hearing of the insurrection, guarded the passes of 
the hills; and in a few days the freedom of Genoa 
seemed re-established. 
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Chapter L. 

OF NAPOLEON'S FIRST ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 

The house of Savoy is one of the most ancient in 
Europe. Its possessions early included Burgundy, 
Dauphiny, Lorraine, Provence, and Savoy itself, 
which was a little independent spot that owed alle- 
giance to none. Burgundy probably pertained to 
Germany — Lorraine and Dauphiny certainly to 
France. The counts of Savoy were very fond of 
accumulating territory; and though they had no 
connexion with Italy except that of neighbourhood, 
it was not long before they annexed Piedmont to 
their dominion*. 

This was in the twelfth century ; in the fifteenth 
the counts became dukes ; and, three centuries later, 
the dukes became kings. 

When the French Revolution in the last century 
broke out, and declared war against Europe, Victor 
Amadeus, king of Sardinia, sided with the allies 
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against Buonaparte, and in conjunction with Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples, sent a reinforcement to 
Toulon, where the English were holding out against 
Dugommibr and young Napoleon Buonaparte, as 
yet little known. Toulon was taken, owing to the 
skill of Buonaparte, who, for his reward, was ap- 
pointed general of an army destined to attack Italy. 

The objects of this attack were — first, to make the 
King of Sardinia give up the Austrian alliance; 
second, to weaken the Emperor's army on the Rhine, 
by obliging him to send troops into Lombardy; 
thirdly, to intimidate the Pope. 

Buonaparte having entered Italy between the 
Alps and the Mediterranean, at the head of 50,000 
men, found himself opposed by two divisions of the 
Austrians under General Beaulieu and the Sar- 
dinians under Colli. He obtained his first victory 
over the Austrians at Monte Notte, a strong height 
west of Geneva; and then dispersed the army of 
Colli. All Piedmont fell into his hands except 
Turin ; the King of Sardinia died of grief. 

Buonaparte then crossed the Po, to the great con- 
sternation of the Austrians, who were completely 
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disconcerted by the rapidity of his movements ; and, 
after contesting the field of Fombio, and making the 
terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi, he marched 
straight to Milan. 

Hitherto Napoleon had proved himself a brilliant 
soldier ; he was now found to be also a cruel and 
rapacious -conqueror. The Milanese were forced to 
pay him eight hundred thousand pounds, and to 
send to Paris twenty of their finest pictures. To a 
people so proud of their pre-eminence in the arts^ 
this appeared little short of sacrilege ; and they felt 
less the loss of their money than of the pictures, 
which they prized as the glories of their country. 

Though the princes of Modena and Parma had 
taken no share in the war, yet they also must pay 
toll, and their choicest pictures and statues were ex- 
torted from them. Thirty thousand Italians, dis- 
gusted with their treatment, flew to arms; but 
Napoleon sacked and burned their towns, and put 
many of the inhabitants to death. The Austrians, 
continually defeated, were driven from town to town, 
till they reached the Tyrol ; and the King of Naples 

sued for peace. 

u8 
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The Pope being thus left defenceless, Buonaparte 
proceeded to execute article the third of his instruc- 
tions. Having seized Ferrara and Bologna, he was 
probably about to march upon Rome, when Pins, 
trembling for his capital, sent hasty offers of peace. 
Buonaparte was only to be bought off by a million 
of money, a hundred of the Pope's finest pictures 
and statues/ a large supply of military stores, and 
the towns of Bologna, Ferrara, and Anoema. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany had. always been 
friendly to the French republic; notwithstanding 
which, Napoleon seized his sea-port of Leghorn; 
Afterwards, supping with him, he said with, undisr 
guised glee, " I have just received tetterofrom Milan, 
which tell me your brother has no longer a foot of 
territory in Lombardy!" 

A new Austrian army took the field under 
General Wurmser, but he was no match for this 
brilliant young general, and experienced repeated 
defeats. He tfirew himself into Mantua while it was 
besieged, and a new force under Alvinzi arriving 
from Germany, obliged Napoleon to divide his troops. 
Two fiercely contested battles at tke bridge of 
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Areola terminated, as usual, in the victory of Buona- 
parte; and, for two months, he held undisputed 
possession of Lombardy, with the exception of 
Mantua. 

Four Austrian armies had been discomfited; a 
fifth had no better success. Napoleon, perceiving his 
error in having suffered himself and his men to 
become unpopular in Italy, now altered his course, 
conciliated the priesthood and founded two so-called 
republics in Milan and Modena. Mantua, after 
being reduced to the' utmost extremity, surrendered 
on honourable terms; and Buonaparte then entered 
the territories of the Pope, whom he did not think 
he had sufficiently intimidated. He was only met 
by raw recruits whom be easily dispersed, and the 
Romans trembled at the prospect of a "sack," 
terrible as in former times. Pius the Sixth hastened 
to make terms with the approaching victor, And 
Napoleon, after despoiling him of a good part of his 
territories, was content to leave him in possession of 
the rest 

The Venetians had remained neutral till Buona- 
parte infringed their boundaries. They then awaited 
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an opportunity of revenge, which occurred when the 
French were drawn off from Italy to Germany by 
the Archduke Charles. They then declared war 
with France; four hundred wounded French pri- 
soners in the hospitals at Verona were barbarously 
massacred by the peasants, and the crew of a French 
vessel slain at Venice under the eyes of the Senate. 
They had thrown off the mask rather too soon ; 
the Archduke retreated before Buonaparte, who con- 
cluded a provisional treaty with the Austrians, and 
then set himself to punish Venice. " The Lion of 
St Mark," said he, " shall lick the dust." 

The Senate, on learning this, fruitlessly deliberated, 
amid discord and confusion. In the midst of it, 
the French troops appeared on the coast, and were 
landing, when the Senate hastily sent word to 
Buonaparte that it resigned itself entirely into his 
hands. He demanded that it should give up the 
guilty senators who had proposed the massacre of the 
French prisoners, resign the possessions of Venice 
on the mainland, and furnish France with five ships 
of war, three millions of gold francs, the same 
amount laid out in naval stores, twenty of their best 
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pictures, and five hundred manuscripts. On these 
conditions he promised them tranquillity, but insisted 
that his troops should occupy the capital, on pretence 
of seeing that tranquillity established. 

On this, the proud Venetian Senate abdicated its 
authority; Napoleon returned to Milan, where 
Josephine held a court that might not have disgraced 
an empress ; and a treaty was settled with Austria 
which established the freedom of Lombardy and 
Oenoa under the names of the Cisalpine and Ligurian 
republics ; while, to compensate to Austria for these 
losses, Venice was handed over to her as a free gift 
— to so low a point of degradation had fallen that 
haughty republic ! 

Napoleon returned to France, leaving the Italians 
grateful to him for restoring a semblance of their 
republican freedom. 
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Chapter LL 

OF NAPOLEON'S SECOND ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 

During Napoleon's expedition to Egypt, the 
Emperor of Austria, assisted by the Emperor 
of Russia, regained possession of Lombardt. The 
alliance was soon dissolved; and Buonaparte, on 
his return from Egypt, prepared to revenge himself 
on Austria. 

Having received the title of First Consul of France, 
he led his troops across the Alps, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the season, that he might take the 
Austrians by surprise. 

Old monks and veteran soldiers yet remember that 
journey, when they saw heavy guns, dismounted 
from their carriages, dragged over the rocks by the 
violent exertions of the men — a hundred of whom 
were sometimes harnessed to a single cannon. Others 
carried the wheels and carriages on their shoulders. 
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When they came to any difficulty, Buonaparte 
cheered them on ; when they flagged, he made the 
drams beat, and the trumpet sound a charge. He 
knew the way to carry his point, that's certain. 
^ Might we not apply the same way to many other 
things ? Not the trumpet, the drum — but the 
indomitable spirit. 

Thus his army crossed those giant barriers to 
the no small dismay of the Austrian*. Aosta, 
Ivrea, and Vercelli yielded to the French, who 
then advanced to Milan, where they were joyfully 
hailed as the restorers of liberty. 

At this time, the French garrison, under Massbna 
in Genoa, was closely besieged by the Austrians 
on one hand, and the English fleet cm the other. 
Their distress for food was terrible : horseflesh was 
sold at half-a-crown a pound, and, when that was 
not to be had, the famishing soldiers devoured 
their shoes and knapsacks. Fifteen thousand men 
perished of hunger and sickness, and Massena was 
compelled to surrender. The English admiral said 
no terms could be too good for him, and the French 
were allowed to march from the city with their 
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arms and baggage, and proceed, unmolested, to the 
head-quarters of Suchet. The principal members 
of the republic were allowed a passage to France in 
English ships, and among them was the noted Ugo 
Foscolo, as much politician as poet. , 

The decisive battle of Marengo caused the Aus- 
trian general to offer Buonaparte the surrender of 
Lombardy and Genoa, on condition of an un- 
molested retreat to Mantua. Napoleon agreed to 
it, returned triumphantly to Milan, and formally 
restored Lombardy to its republican government 
— then, leaving the care of Italy to Massena, 
returned to Paris. 

Had he but then died, or been true ! Ah, what 
different epitaphs should we have, were we cut off in 
the midst of our days. 

Great was the joy of the Italians at being 
restored to liberty. Mind you, they had not 
restored themselves, and were unworthy of it. 
What we don't earn, we don't value: or, at any 
rate, we don't deserve. Nothing improves our 
characters but that for which we have striven : and 
that improves us most for which we strive with blood 
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and tears, and prayers. They did not deserve 
liberty, neither did they have it. 

Their dream was of short duration. Soon after 
Buonaparte's return to Paris, he summoned four 
hundred and fifty Italian deputies to Lyons, " to 
consult on business of importance." Talleyrand, 
the subtlest of men, met them, and proposed the 
establishment of a new form of government in 
Italy — in which the authority should rest in a 
president, vice-president, and council. The de- 
puties, not seeing his drift, made no objection; 
he then proposed that Napoleon should be that 
president. 

This showed his aim pretty clearly. They dared 
not resist — they were not King John's barons — nor 
was there a Niccolo di Capponi among them. 

So Buonaparte hastened from Paris to Lyons — 
thanked them very much — promised they should 
not find him ungrateful — and away went the 
weak, silly men, not quite knowing what a silly, 
weak thing they had done! Ugo Foscolo has 
been numbered among them; but some say 
he was at Milan. It is certain, however, that he 
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considered and called Buonaparte " the greatest of 
mortals." 

From that time, indeed, Napoleon was anxious 
to promote the progress and prosperity of Lombardy, 
especially of Milan. And herein have the French, 
always been better masters than the Austrians, from 
the days of Charles of Anjou, and his plumed 
and glittering knights — they ride light as jockeys 
in their saddles — the Austrians heavily as the old 
man of the sea on Sindbad's back. Have a 
master at all, and let him be English or French. 

Having assumed the authority of king, Napoleon" 
was not long in seeking the name. In 1804, he 
became Emperor op the French, and persuaded 
his subservient council to accord him the additional 
title of King of Italy. He crowned himself at 
Milan with the iron crown of Charlemagne, utter- 
ing the old, boastful " God has given it me — 
beware who touches it/' and returned to Paris, 
leaving Eugene Beauharhtoxs to act as his viceroy. 
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v Chapter LIL 

OF THE FRENCH RULE IN ITALY. 

Napoleon gilded the chain, and twined it 
with flowers. Public roads were made, streets 
cleared, churches finished, palaces built, schools 
and public institutions established, cleanliness and 
general security promoted, with such rapidity, that 
more was done in a few years to change the outward 
face of Italy than had been previously effected in 
centuries. All good, excellent, as far as it went. 

The beautiful Duomo of Milan, begun by Gale- 
azzo Ylscbnti, and left unfinished for ages, was 
completed — the Brera, a palace of the arts and 
sciences, was fitted up for public schools of painting, 
architecture, anatomy, engraving, astronomy, me- 
chanics, and botany. A royal and imperial school 
for the orphan daughters of Italian officers was 
founded by Napoleon, who was aware of the neg- 
lected education of the Italian ladies. It was 
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placed under the superintendence of an accom- 
plished and amiable Frenchwoman, the Baroness 
de Lor. All this was good as far as it went. 

True, these things were all paid for by taxes 
levied on the Italians themselves. Lazy as they 
were, they grumbled no little. Yet several Milanese 
nobles, rousing from their sloth, and applying 
themselves to business, nearly doubled their for- 
tunes. All this was good, as far as it went. What 
was wanting ? Permanence. 

Pius the Sixth had been hurried to the grave 
by the French, whose prisoner he died. Pius thk 
Seventh, an amiable old man, was compelled by 
Napoleon to sign a treaty called the Concordat, 
which he did with extreme reluctance; "the exi- 
gence of the time," he said, " laying its constraint 
even upon, us" Napoleon next insisted on his 
travelling to Paris to take part in his coronation— 
a condescension to which no pope had stooped 
before. 

Pius was indignant at all this; and at the 
disrespect of his subsequent treatment. On re- 
turning to Rome, he resolved to prove himself a 
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free agent, and, though with no great reason to 
love us, refused to be a party to the war with 
England ; which so incensed Napoleon, that he 
stripped him of his few remaining territories, 
caused one of his generals to take military pos- 
session of Rome, declared the Pope's temporal 
dominion ended, and appointed a committee to 
govern the city. 

To these indignities and injuries Pius replied 
by excommunicating the Emperor. But Napoleon 
was not King John. 

" These were the days of fact, not fable, 
Of knights, but not of the round table, 
Of Nicol Jarvie, not Bob Roy." 

What did Napoleon care for being excommu- 
nicated? His general arrested the Pope at mid- 
night, and sent him, under a strong escort, to 
Savona. Many efforts were then made to intimidate 
the poor old man into a renunciation of his rights ; 
but Pius remained firm, and, in consequence, was 
kept prisoner three years at Fontainebleau. 

All Italy was now Napoleon's. Lombardy was 
governed by his step-son, Pkincb Eugj&nb ; Rome 
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no longer had a resident pope ; and as for the 
kingdom of Naples, it had been declared "no 
longer to exist/ 1 and was, therefore, re-created, and 
presented to Joseph Buonaparte ; and afterwards 
to Murat. The Ligurian republic, which being 
interpreted, means Genoa, was formed into a new 
department of the French empire. One of the 
Emperor's sisters was Queen of Naples; on the 
other two, he bestowed the Principalities of Guas- 
talla and Lucca. All to pass away like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, that leaves not a wreck behind. 
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Chapter LIIL 

THE OLD COLLAR RESTORED. 

In 1815, Napoleon's power expired. 

The Bourbons were restored. 

The Congress of Vienna replaced Italy in the 
hands of her former masters. 

Murat was expelled, seized, tried, and executed ; 
King Ferdinand reinstated. 

The King of Sardinia returned from his long 
exile, and began to restore everything to the place 
in which he had left it. 

Five-and-twenty professors of the Turin academy 
were dismissed for having received their appoint- 
ments of Napoleon. 

Convents were restored, fortresses erected, the 
Austrian Government everywhere re-established. 
Genoa was annexed to the dominions of the King 
of Sardinia. His kingdom thus became an Italian 
State : destined, in less than half-a-oentury, to take 
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a prominent part in Italian affairs. Parma, Mo- 
dena, and Florence, were ruled by Austrian princes, 
Venice was subject to Austria, Naples was con- 
nected by a royal marriage with Austria. Italian 
soldiers were sent abroad ; Italy was garrisoned by 
Austrians. The girls' schools were fettered with 
the restrictions of convents. Books underwent a 
rigorous censorship. Brigands, relieved from the 
vigilance of the French police, rendered the roads 
unsafe. Thirteen banditti kept in awe a town con- 
taining twelve hundred inhabitants*. A Genoese 
magistrate remarked to an English traveller, " It is 
strange that thirty-two gens-d'armes maintained 
public security, and that now we have two hundred 
and fifty of our own people, murders are every- 
where committed," 

Very strange ; and very sad. At Lucca, a man 
stabbed another as he came out of church, in the 
presence of a large congregation ; exclaiming : — 

" Aha ! at length the gens-d'armes are gone, who 
have stood in my way these three years !" 

* PolL 
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Chapter LIV. 

HOW THE OLD COLLAR WORE. 

The Collar fretted, as any collar does that is 
continually polled. Crying abuses were unremedied 
and aggravated, till even the temperate and peace- 
able were weary of their burthen. 

At length, in 1820, a revolution broke out in 
Naples; and Kino Ferdinand was compelled to 
promise his subjects a constitution. About the 
same time, Piedmont demanded a representative 
government. The Piedmontese have been called 
the Scotchmen of Italy : they are more hardy, vigo- 
rous, thoughtful, less excitable and impulsive than 
their southern brethren. 

In the absence of their king, Charles Felix, 

his cousin, Charles Albert ,P rince of Carig- 

nano, was regent. He appeared favourable to 

reform : but the King would not hear of it, and the 

Sardinians were bitterly disappointed. 

x8 
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Again ensued a deathlike torpor : " the people sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to play/' to kill 
time and thought, that is, in worthless amuse- 
. ments. But it would not do. There were some 
- who could not. In 1831, a general insurrection was 
planned. It broke out in Modena and Romagna, 
but was speedily put down by Austria's strong 
arm, which then proceeded to punish. 

Charles Albert's accession to the Sardinian 
crown re-awakened the hopes of the liberals. 
Mazzini now stepped forth, and exhorted him to 
espouse the cause of liberty ; warning him of danger 
if he refused. His reward was banishment;., and 
Mauini, whose rare gifts, and even severe morals, 
gave him wonderful ascendency, then became a 
notorious agitator, leading many to violent deaths, 
but never endangering himself* 

Secret committees, political pamphlets, forbidden 

meetings — such were the weapons of young Italy ; 

and they exasperated the ruling powers without 

doing any good to the enslaved people. 

In 1838, a detected conspiracy in Sardinia led to 
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executions! imprisonments, and expatriations ; and 
the King was kept in awe by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and even threatened with deposition if he 
showed any favour to the liberals. 

Thus they slumbered on, or rather fermented be- 
neath the surface, for another ten years, when the elo- 
quent and patriotic pens of Giobbrti, Cbsare Balbo, 
and Massimo d'Azeolio began to advocate the cause 
of reform, and shadow forth a future Italian Con- 
federation, with the King of Sardinia for its chief. 
Charles Albert 1 must have thrilled when he found 
the dearest, most secret purpose of his life thus indi- 
cated, and eliciting a warm response. On being 
spoken to about the rigid economy which he had 
practised from the commencement of his reign, he 
had warily answered, " It is to enable us to do great 
things." Ahd, on another occasion, " The time is 
not yet come ;" — foretokens like the little puffs of 
smoke that prelude an eruption of Vesuvius. 

Nay, bigoted Romanist as he was, and strictly 
as the Romish Church prohibits the use of the 
Scriptures to the laity, he had read the forbidden 
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book, and copied into his tablets the precept in 
Deuteronomy: — "Thou mayest not set a stranger 
over thee that is not thy brother. 9 ' 

The Italians thought the time was come ; and 
Pius the Ninth confirmed their burning desire 
by commencing his reign with a general pardon of 
political offenders. For two years, papacy and 
progress, strange sight! went hand-in-hand, amid 
the blessings of the people. Wherever good was to 
be done, science promoted, public order, health, and 
safety secured, there was the good man seen placidly 
at work. He was attempting the reform within the 
Church that could only be made out of it. 

Tuscany and Sardinia timidly emulated him, 
though at a distance. Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, was a bitter enemy of progress; never- 
theless, in 1847, he granted his people a free press, 
and a national guard ; for which, sixty thousand of 
his subjects went in procession to thank him. 

By tyay of intimidation, the Austrians seized 
Ferrara, which is in the Papal States. This excited 
compassion for the Pope ; and Charles Albert warmly 
offered him support. He even ventured to declare, 
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in writing, that should a war, for the liberation of 
Italy, be decreed by Providence, he would not hesitate 
to join it. 

He, too, granted his people a free press, and 
sanctioned several legislative improvements. 

In all this, our government cheered them on, and 
led them to expect our countenance and sympathy. 
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Chapter LV. 

AND WORE OUT. 

These movements were watched with the utmost 
disgust by other states. In Mo den a, the expressed 
wish for reform was threatened with the bayonet : 
newspapers were suppressed, knots of two or three 
people were forbidden, the mention of the Pope pro- 
hibited, and all persons commanded to keep in-doors 
after nightfall. Finally, Austrian troops were called 
in to intimidate. 

The Duchess of Parma and the Duke of Lucca 
were equally intolerant. Thg Duchess died, and the 
Duke succeeded her. In Lombardy, the same system 
of repression prevailed. In Naples, it was coupled 
with atrocity. Poor Italy was crippled in the tight 
loot — one of the old mediaeval instruments of torture. 

While the injured people were ready to burst into 
maledictions and violence, warning, friendly voices 
from other quarters besought them to be temperate 
to do nothing by their rashness to arrest the other- 
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wise inevitable march of events. They listened, and 
bade their bursting hearts be still. They held meet- 
ings, but not illegal ones, in which they shouted their 
King's name, and, in the same breath, that of the 
Pope. 

At length, a petition to the King of Naples, to 
show mercy, and favour mild reforms, was drawn 
up and signed by Count Balbo, the Marquis 
d'Azbgmo, Count Cavour, and Silvio Pellioo. 
The answer was highly unfavourable. In conse- 
quence, the Sicilians sent the King word that unless 
liberal institutions were granted them before his 
birthday, January 12th, they should take up anas. 
Which they did. 

The King, terrified at the magnitude of the in? 
surrection, made some ineffectual concessions ; and 
then, on hearing that 20,000 men were about to 
march against him, he suddenly changed his tone ,to 
one of entire sympathy with his people, and promised 
them a constitution ! 

It was no fault of the Neapolitans that they be- 
lieved in him, especially as his new ministry included 
Boszelli, a known liberal. In a few days, the new 
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* constitution, drawn up by Bozzelli, appeared ; but 
before it could take effect, events were complicated 
by the revolution in France, and the abdication and 
flight of Louis Philippe. 

Three hundred proscribed Italians, including the 
venerable Pepe, joyously returned to their native 
land, on hearing of the amnesty. 

What news awaited them! On landing at Genoa, 
they heard with transport that despotism had been 
overthrown in Vienna and Berlin, that the Mi- 
lanese had thrown off their yoke, and, though almost 
unarmed, had driven out 22,000 Austrians, and 
that Venice was free ! It seemed like a dream ! 

This was in March 1848. On the 17th, news 
of the insurrection at Vienna had reached Milan. 
It was like a spark to gunpowder: crowds as- 
sembled in the squares, shouting "Arms, and a 
civic guard!" and demanding a leader. The 
podesti put himself at their head, and led them 
to the governor's palace. Sad to relate, there 
were wretches among the populace who fell on 
the Hungarian sentinels and stabbed them to death. 
It was a bad omen. 
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The governor saved himself by flight, leaving to 
supply his place Count O'Donnel, who cried, " I 
will do what you wish ! I will do what you wish ! " 

" Down with the police ! A civic guard ! " cried 
the mob. 

" Yes, yes, the police shall be set aside for a 
civic guard— " 

" You must give it us in writing ! " 

He did so, trembling ; and in a little time, the 
decree was published at the municipality. Then 
they patrolled the streets, crying — 

" Long live Pius the Ninth ! Long live 
independence and Italy ! " 

But the day was not won. The Austrians under 
General Radetzky yet possessed the castle, 
the gates, and many strong positions in the city. 
It remained to be proved, therefore, who should 
be masters of Milan. 

Delicate women and tender children were seen 
tearing up the paving-stones and carrying them 
into their houses to cast on the heads of their 
assailants. Some prepared oil, some boiling water, 
some sharpened their knives, brought forth their 
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fowling-pieces, or a stick with an iron point. Hun 
dreds of barricades were constructed in the streets. 

Meanwhile, the cannon boomed heavily from the 
castle, and were answered by the bells from thirty 
church-steeples. 

Suddenly a strong body of Bohemian infantry 
dispersed the crowd and carried off many prisoners. 
Two days the strife continued, and' the Milanese 
obtained and kept possession of the Duomo, the 
great square, and the viceregal palace. They at- 
tacked the police-harracks: the contest continued 
a day 92nd a night . 

On the 20th, the municipality formed themselves 
into a provisional government and passed several 
revolutionary decrees* The city was a complete 
battle-field, where balls, shells, and various missiles 
foil on all sides. The Milanese felt the want of 
assistance from other cities, and threw urgent ap- 
peals to them over the walls. They even sent 
them up in balloons, some of which fell in the Swiss 
confines, others reached Sardinia and Piacenza. 

In consequence, thousands of volunteers flocked 
to Milan; and from the tops of church-steeples 
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they might be seen winding their way among the 
rice-grounds, and now and then falling on a body 
of Austrians. Within the city, every one did what, 
he could. Astronomers observed the motions of 
the enemy through their telescopes from church- 
steeples; chemists prepared gunpowder and gun- 
cotton; others melted lead for balls, or prepared 
cartridges. Ladies fired guns and carbines ; beard- 
less boys wrenched bayonets from surprised soldiers. 
A citizen whose right hand was disabled, fired 
his gun with his left, — a dying man wrote on the 
wall, " Courage, brothers ! " with his blood. 

The charity shown during these five days among 
the Milanese was universal. In many houses, the 
wounded were collected and carefully tended. La- 
dies prepared lint and bandages — the rich gave 
wine and food. 

Badetzky's palace was taken, his soldiers dis- 
armed but not hurt, his plate and furniture handed 
over to the provisional government. Towards dusk, 
on the fifth day, the humiliated Marshal drew 
off his forces from the city, and, to conceal his 
departure, had all his artillery, consisting of sixty 
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guns, continually shifted from place to place, 
and fired from different points, to conceal his 
whereabouts. A ball, however, discharged from 
one of these cannons, set fire to a great mass of 
straw and hay ; and a glare of light, as brilliaitf 
as it was transient, illuminated the retreat of the 
discomfited general. 

These five days had cost Badetzky five thousand 
men. He retreated towards Lodi. Meantime, 
the provisional government of Milan took suitable 
measures for public safety and order. The Lam- 
bards were free! 
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Chapter LVL 

HOW THE RIGHT TIME SEEMED COME. 

Charles Albert felt "the time was come," 
and gave his subjects their desired constitution — 
not in a panic, or with mental reservation, but in 
real good faith. 

Soon he was leading a gallant army into Italy, 
to support the cause of freedom ; and Ferdinand 
of Naples was so constrained by the exigencies 
of the time as to feel oompelled to send him 
20,000 of his best troops as a contingent. 

Pins was now beginning to tremble at the fire 
he had himself kindled, and to feel that he had 
endangered his church and himself. His people 
sued for a constitution ; he hesitated, procrastinated 
—at length, reluctantly acceded ; and it was com- 
piled under the direction of his minister Cardinal 
Antonelli, who was then as much the advocate 
for reform as he has since been its opponent. 
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The bravery of the King of Sardinia and his 
two sons, the Dukes of Savoy and Genoa, sup- 
ported by the intrepidity of their troops, met with 
the success they deserved. The victories of two 
months were crowned by the battle of Goito and 
the surrender of Peschiera. Instead of aiming 
at the extension of his own kingdom, Charles 
Albert proclaimed to the Lombards that " his sole 
aim was to complete the work so gloriously begun, 
leaving them, at the conclusion of the war, to 
determine on their own form of government " 

The Lombards did not reply to this generous 
announcement in the proper spirit, and the arrival 
of Mazzini among them completed their estrange- 
ment from Charles Albert. " A house divided 
against itself cannot stand," and the elements of 
failure were already to be perceived. The Pope 
withdrew his sanction from the war, and the King 
of Naples withdrew his troops. 
• Hitherto, Ferdinand had not thrown off the 
mask ; but, on the approach of the 16th of May, 
when the Chambers were to be opened, it began 
to be rumoured that he was only going to gnuat 
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a modified constitution,; very different from that 
to which he had pledged himself. As this proved 
to be the case, the ministry tendered their resig- 
nation, which the King refused. 

The day was spent in fruitless consultations. 
At length the King sent word to the weary deputies 
that he would make some concessions; and they 
were about to consent to this compromise, when 
one of their party rushed wildly into the hall, 
exclaiming, " The troops are preparing to attack 
us — nothing remains but for us to defend our- 
selves!" 

Whether this were indeed the truth cannot how 
be known. The alarm spread; the people threw 
up barricades in the streets; the military were 
drawn out, and opposed them face to face all night, 
without a shot being fired on either side. 

There is too much reason to think Ferdinand 
had wished and schemed to bring on this crisis. He 
grimly observed, " J, too, can make a demonstration." 
Three shots were unhappily at length fired from the 
people's side, which was instantly answered by a 
volley of musketry; and then the day's slaughter 
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began. At least a 'thousand lives were sacrificed— 
those of the peaceable as well as the insurgents. 
The lazzaroni were incited by the bait of plunder 
to become the King's most active and effective agents, 
and assassinated and pillaged without remorse. 
Houses and shops were stripped, the sick murdered 
in their beds, the wounded flung from windows, 
mothers slain with their infants. 

Meanwhile, the Lombards fraternized with the 
Sardinians, and Charles Albert was called King 
of North Italy. Unfortunately, he did not pursue 
Radetzky immediately after the battle of Goito, 
and the Austrian marshal had time to entrench 
himself safely behind the Adige, while the Sardi- 
nians made brilliant but useless skirmishes, and laid 
unsuccessful sieges. 

Venice, that had recently declared itself a free 
republic, was now blockaded by the Austrians. 
Towards the end of May, however, negotiations were 
attempted by the Austrian government with Milan 
and Turin. But the liberals in both cities, fearing 
the injury to their cause, forbore to communicate 
these offers of pacification to Charles Albert, and 
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'thereby drew a fearful responsibility on themselves. 
Yet the concessions were great : the only question is, 
would they have been observed? It is probable 
Austria only desired to gain time. 

At length Radetzky had concentrated a hundred 
thousand troops round Verona. The Sardinians had 
but sixty thousand; and they were dispersed over 
a large field of operations. 

After many engagements, without decisive results, 
the battle of Custoza was fought on the 26th of 
July. The Austrians were 55,000; the Sardinians 
22,000, many of whom had not tasted food for thirty- 
six hours ; the engagement lasted eleven hours. The 
heat was intense; many died from exhaustion; 
others were seen firing on their knees, when they 
were too weak to stand. 

It need hardly be said the Sardinians were de- 
feated ; the King drew off the shattered remains of 
his army to Milan; but Milan was the scene of 
anarchy and dismay. An infuriated rabble assembled 
beneath the palace windows hoarsely denouncing tho 
King as their betrayer, and attempted to force an 

entrance. 

y8 
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Pale but collected, Charles Albert would alio* no 
lives to be risked in hie defence. " I would rather 
be assassinated," said he, " than see my soldiers take 
the life of one Italian in my behalf.' 9 

On foot, therefore, and at midnight, he escaped 
from the city, and led homewards his war-worn 
soldiers without the walls. They were followed by 
a long train of fugitives, who could not endure to 
submit anew to the Austrian yoke. Half Milan 
seemed to enter on voluntary exile ; the roads were 
choked with carts and carriages. 

When the Austrians entered the city, it seemed 
asleep or dead. 
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BUT WAS NOT. 

What then? The master refastened on the 
collar, and kicked his dog into its kenneL Martial 
law, imprisonments, confiscations, proscriptions were 
matters of coarse. England and France interposed, 
but with little success. 

For. Chasms* Albert boiled at being maligned 
by his friends as well as hunted down by his ener 
nodes; and Radetzky was equally opposed to any 
concession. Then came the assassination of the 
Pope's new. .minister, Count Rossi, a man who had 
been disposed to promote the people's welfare with 
the utmost impartiality > but had not inspired confi- 
dence among the democrats. It harmed their own 
came. Desire of liberty became confused with law- 
less democracy, and was punished as such. 

It is thought the Pope might, at this time, have 
saved his country. Instead of that, he fled from it. 
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He escaped to Naples ; and thenceforth became the 
tool of its king. 

Nothing could be wilder, more inexpedient, more 
destitute of order and co-operation than what ensued. 
Mamiani, the head of the moderates, endeavoured 
to maintain order in Rome, but was neither coun- 
tenanced by the Pope nor supported by his coun- 
trymen. 

The Florentines were clamorous for a Constituent 
Assembly, of representatives from every Italian 
province, who were to meet in Rome and deliberate 
on the requirements of the country. Mamiani felt 
the danger of rejecting it, yet unable to carry it out. 
The Pope refused even to hear of it, and the deputies 
were forbidden to enter the Neapolitan territories. 

To reconcile Pius with his subjects, the King of 
Sardinia then offered to support his cause with 
ten thousand men, but was coldly refused. The 
breach widened daily; Mamiani retired from the 
ministry ; those who remained in office deposed the 
Pope ; and on the 8th of February, 1849, the Roman 
Republic was proclaimed. 

Instantly, four, great powers were against it* 
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Austria, Naples, Spain, France, resolved to replace 
the Pope. The Grand Duke of Tuscany affected to 
yield to the wishes of his people, but had a secret 
understanding with Pius ; and withdrew for safety 
to Sienna. 

Mazzini, thinking his time was now come, ap- 
peared in Florence; and was publicly stigmatized by 
his rival, Gubrazzi, as " the greatest calamity of 
all Italy." He was, indeed, the idol of the mob — 
as much so as O'Connell of the Irish. The Duke of 
Tuscany was deposed, and he fled in great alarm to 
Naples. 

Charles Albert was again importuned to try the 
fortunes of war. The intervention of England and 
France failed in procuring terms from Austria, and 
this brave, honourable prince, had no choice except 
between two parties — the oppressors of his country 
and the hot republicans. Moreover, his troops had 
been tampered with, and made to suppose him false 
to the cause. 

Under these circumstances, he was willing to fight 
for his country, but as a simple officer. He begged 
that a general might be sent from France. Two 
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were sent; neither of them suitable for such a com- 
mand ; one was a Pole, the other a refugee Italian, 
who had fought for Poland. Radetzky doubtless 
exulted when he heard who were to be his antago- 
nists : the campaign only lasted three days. 

Badetaky rapidly quitted Milan, crossed the 
Ticino, which he found undefended, and fought the 
battle of Novara, which completely discomfited and 
routed the Sardinians. Charles Albert gave up all 
for lost " Let me die ! " said he, plunging into the 
thickest of the fight, " This is my last day !" 

He hastily summoned his council after the defeat ; 
and assuring them that he believed personal hatred 
against himself had something to do with the rancour 
of their enemies, he declared his intention of abdi- 
cating in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel, 
whom he embraced, and presented to them as their 
king. Then, dismissing his awe-strioken council, he 
remained a short time alone with his sons. 

The same night, accompanied by only one atten- 
dant, he set out for Oporto, where he lived in strict 
seclusion, devoted himself to the offices of religion, 
and, in three months, died of a broken heart 
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ITALY, " A GEOGRAPHICAL EXPRESSION." 

Victor, the noble son of noble sire, succeeded 
to the ruins of a monarchy. He did not refuse it 
because it was fraught with danger ; he did not con- 
ciliate to himself his father's enemies by throwing 
himself into the arms of absolutism or democracy: 
six days after the fatal defeat, he was in Turin, 
swearing to maintain the constitution ; which he 
has done to this day. 

From that hour, a faint, trembling light from 
heaven seemed to dawn upon his country, which 
gradually brightened. His friend, the MA*aui* 
Massimo d'Azeglio became his prime minister. 
The tone and temper of the country improved* 

But Sardinia was the only spot of Italy whereon 
even a ray of heayenly light now shone. All the 
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rest of the peninsula was in outer darkness. There 
was no need to say — 

" Lasciate ogni speraoza voi ch' entrate !" 

An Austrian army was quartered in Tuscany ; 
the Grand Duke returned to promise fair, and break 
every one of his promises ; ecclesiastical rigour and 
capital punishment were put in fearful exercise. 

Venice was blockaded by Marshal Haynau, 
with 30,000 men. Its defence furnishes one of the 
most interesting pages in its annals. Eighteen 
families bound themselves to supply the treasury 
with eight millions of livres. Two others gave up 
all they had; forty others largely contributed of 
their substance, and gave in one payment what they 
had only been requested to bring forward in instal- 
ments. But all the wealth of the city would not 
have sufficed to avert the horrors of famine, when 
supplies were absolutely out of reach. And it was 
not till within a day or two of their last poor meal, 
that the Venetians surrendered. 

Meantime, the French took open part in the affairs 
of the peninsula, ostensibly " to preserve order," and 
appeared on the Mediterranean side of the Pope's 
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dominions, while the King of Naples prepared to 
cross the frontier, at the head of 20,000 men, with 
the avowed object of reinstating the Pope. 

General Oudinot landed at Civita Vecchia on 
the 24th of April, and at first concealed his inten- 
tions; but as soon as it was discovered ih Home, 
that his apparently friendly intervention was, in fact, 
co-operation with Austria, the Romans rose to arms. 
M. Lesseps was sent to treat with them ; but under 
the guidance of the brave Garibaldi, they marched 
against the Neapolitans, routed them in two en- 
gagements, and compelled their precipitate retreat. 

Oudinot, after trifling with the Romans for a 
month, announced his intention of proceeding to 
warfare on the 4th of June, and did so on the 3rd, 
hoping to surprise the city. 

It was an ungenerous act : the Romans vigorously 
repelled him ; and for twenty-seven days kept him 
at bay. Tet he had 30,000 disciplined men, and 
the Romans but untrained volunteers. 

Oudinot could not fail of taking the city at last ; 
the patriotic chiefs fled ; the French occupied Rome ; 
the Austrians the Papal Legations. Deep hatred 
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burned in the hearts of the Bomans, and often found 
rent in terrible assassinations ; but the expression of 
popular feeling was kept down with a strong hand* 
The Pope returned to the Vatican, without a vestige 
of liberalism about him ; bigotry, intolerance, and 
peculatidh characterised his ministers. 

In the Two Sicilies, Fbbdinand was sating his 
revenge, by casting numbers of proscribed into dun- 
geons, and causing many to be shot. England 
remonstrated at fifteen hundred unhappy persons 
thus being punished; but without effect. Mr. Glad- 
stone's letters in 1851 brought to light the infamous 
treatment of Pobbio, Sbttembrini, and others, 
whose only fault had been believing the King to 
mean truly when he pledged his word. But though 
their names were more illustrious, their sufferings 
and indignities were probably not greater than those 
of twenty thousand Italians unknown to feme, shut 
up for political offences in various parts of the Two 
Sicilies. 
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Chapter LIX. 

ITALY, "A POLITICAL SUBSTANCE." 

This expression applied to no part of the penin- 
sula, unless to Sardinia. In that remote corner, 
the enlightened d' Azkglio was engaged in modifying 
ecclesiastical privileges, to the great indignation of 
the Pope. The proposed laws were, nevertheless, 
carried, in the chamber of deputies, by a large ma- 
jority, and greeted by the people with acclamations. 
Pius recalled bis nuncio from Turin, and forbade 
the parochial clergy of Sardinia to administer the 
last sacraments or the rites of burial to any who had 
voted for the measure. A war of words ensued 
between church and state, till Victor Emmanubl 
was threatened with excommunication. 

The King bore the threat with firmness ; and on 
a priest denying the last sacraments to a dying 
member of the cabinet, named Santa Rosa, the 
public indignation against the priesthood was un- 
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equivocally manifested. The order to which the 
priest belonged was suppressed by the Sardinian 
government ; and the Archbishop of Sassari, 
who had countenanced him, was imprisoned three 
months and then banished. 

This was an amazing exercise of free action in 
the precincts of Catholic Italy ! 

Santa Rosa was succeeded in the cabinet by 
Count Cavour — that name now on every lip ! He 
was already the champion of liberty of the press ; 
and he fully subscribed to the policy of d' Azeglio. 

A new instance of the progress of Sardinia was 
delightfully given in the permission accorded to the 
Vaudois to build a Protestant church in Turin. 
Of course, the bigoted party looked on this as a 
flagrant outrage. 

Moreover, Azeglio concluded advantageous treaties 
of commerce with England and Belgium, laid the 
basis of free trade, commenced railroads, encou- 
raged native manufactures, and established a general 
feeling of security and of hope. 

The coup (FMat in Paris, on the 2nd of December, 
gave Austria a pretext for recommending Victor 
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Emmanuel to conform to the absolutist government* 
He calmly replied that the course he had at first 
adopted from filial obedience, he now persisted in 
from deep conviction. 

The remonstrances of France against the liberty 
of the Sardinian press, induced Azeglio, with the 
best of motives, to follow a conciliating course, and 
he moved that it should be restrained from attacking 
foreign sovereigns. Cavour thought he was con- 
ceding more than was safe, or than perhaps he was 
aware of, and became the leader of a powerful 
opposition. At length, the differences of these once 
friends led to Azeglio's offering to resign, but the 
King would not accept it, and preferred forming a 
new ministry, from which Gavour was excluded. 
Cavour came over to England, and brushed up his 
English and Scotch friendships and acquaintances. 

Afterwards, he visited Paris, saw Louis Napoleon; 
and — what they said, who shall say ? He returned 
home full of acceptance ; and the noble Azeglio made 
way before him, that he might form a new cabinet. 

As there were Church questions in agitation, 
Cavour declined mixing himself up in them ; but, at 
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the King's urgent wish, he consented, on condition 
of being unfettered on the obnoxious subjects ; and 
in the new cabinet, which retained most of the old 
members, he became President of the Board of 
Finance. Azeglio, as dignified and graceful in pri- 
vate as in public life, retired, and resumed his poetry 
and painting. He knew not envy, jealousy, or malice. 

A country deserves to be great and happy, that 
produces such good and great men. 

Then ensued a lull of two years — a lull marked 
by progress. A hundred and forty-two projects of 
law passed for the benefit of finance, the army, 
and public works. Railways were made : the elec- 
tric telegraph was laid down. 

Radbtzkt was now civil and military governor- 
general of Lombardy ; and the old general, though 
he did not wear the iron crown, ruled with a rod of 
iron. A special piece of oppression towards the 
Lombards in Sardinia, in sequestrating their estates, 
was upheld by the Austrian government; in con- 
sequence of which England and France remon- 
strated; and, as they were not attended to, the 
Sardinian minister was recalled from Vienna. 
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Ab the continual shooting for major offences and 
caning for minor ones did not improve the public 
spirits, Marshal Haynau took it into his head- 
that abstinence from play-going .and festivity was 
sulky, contumacious, and not to be allowed. Con- 
sequently, the Italian employ Ss under his jurisdiction 
were sentenced to subscribe to the theatres, whether 
merry or not; and, in like manner, the citizens 
were to illuminate, and adorn their houses with 
hangings, &c, on festive occasions, and make as 
though they were enjoying themselves. 

Indeed, it was hard to be merry under Marshal 
Haynau, and dangerous to be the reverse. He beat 
Italian women and girls, as well as men, in the public 
square— thirty to forty blows respectively; then 
made them pay for the sticks that were broken on 
them, and for the ice used to prevent their wounds 
from mortifying. 

Some were kept on bread and water, from terms 
of a few days, to three months, in solitary confine- 
ment. For what? for being supposed to have hissed 
at an Austrian flag. 

The two years* lull ended when the priesthood 
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found an exact estimate was being made of all their 
worldly incomings. Then, the Russian war broke 
out, and Sardinia offered its contingent of 15,000 
men to the allies. Brave and good soldiers they 
were ! England advanced a million sterling for 
them, as a loan ; and undertook their transport to 
the Crimea ; — where they fought by day, and read 
the New Testament in their tents at night. 

Within ten days of that epoch, Victor Emmanuel 
lost his mother, his wife, and his beloved brother, 
the Duke of Genoa. His voice failed him when 
he would have bidden his troops go forth .and do 
nobly ; he was obliged to entrust the office to another 
while he stood sorrowfully by. 

The bishops took advantage of his sorrow to 
press him to augment the stipends of the rural 
clergy ; and he would have acceded, but for Azeglio, 
who, though not in office, and denied access to the 
council, wrote to the King, and defeated the cabal. 
He might then have easily resumed his public func- 
tions, but he retreated to his privacy. 

Many trying events in conjunction endangered the 
King's popularity ; but he was victorious over them 
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all, and, in the close of the year, he visited Paris 
and London, and met with the most cordial recep- 
tion. 

In 1856, Sardinia, for the first time, was ad- 
mitted into the deliberations of the great European 
powers. She was represented at Paris by Cavour, who 
took the opportunity of temporarily but movingly 
describing the unhappy condition of his country, and 
the advantages that would accrue to it from the 
withdrawal of French and Austrian troops. Though 
no immediate good resulted from this, the effect of 
his conduct was such as, on his return to Italy, to 
draw upon him the liveliest proofs of public appre- 
ciation and gratitude. And, though an insane 
attempt of Mazzini's at insurrection nearly brought 
ruin on the popular cause, the general feeling began 
to prevail that hope must look towards Piedmont ; 
that minor differences must be merged in great 
principles ; and that, in the certainly coming 
struggle, soon or late, with Austria, strength must 
be found in the union of patriots, and the justice of 

their cause. 

z3 
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DAYBREAK. 

On New Year's Day, 1859, a cloud, no bigger 
than a man's hand, appeared on the political 
horizon. The Emperor Napoleon, on receiving 
the congratulations of the foreign ministers, uttered 
some words of sinister import to the Austrian 
ambassador, as ominous as unexpected. 

Yet, for some time, warlike preparations had 
been made without any apparent purpose; and it 
was felt that Austria, Sardinia, and .France, were 
seeking a pretext for war. The King of Sardinia 
gave his daughter, the Princess Clotilda, in 
marriage to Prince Louis Napoleon, and the 
alliance was regarded as one of deep import, and 
implying that the champion of Italian liberty 
would be supported by the immense forces of 
France. 

Lord Cowley was hastily despatched to Vienna 
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by our government, to offer mediation: his stay 
was prolonged beyond the term impatiently ex- 
pected ; and, meantime, Russia proposed a congress 
to settle amicably the points that could alone justify 
a war. 

Austria insisted, as a preliminary, that France 
and Sardinia should disarm: Sardinia refused to 
disarm before Austria; and France, with 400,000 
men ready for action, said she could not disarm, for 
she had never armed. 

The crisis became exciting: volunteers poured 
into Sardinia, fervent with patriotic ardour; the 
French were awaiting the signal to cross the Alps, 
and Austria groaned under the* expense of an 
inactive host. While the despatch written at 
noon was nullified by the next telegram, and that 
again by the next, the awkward moment was taken 
for dissolving the British Parliament, at the very 
time when our government needed to be in working 
order. 

Meanwhile, Austrian troops landed at Venice 
at the rate of three or four thousand a day, and 
were forwarded by rail ; while the grand old 
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Venetian palaces were converted into barracks. 
From, Venice to Milan the country swarmed with 
troops; they were computed to be 220,000. The 
enthusiasm of the Sardinians was extreme; and, 
with so narrow a space between foes nourishing 
such deadly hatred, every post was expected to 
bring tidings that one or the other had crossed the 
Ticino. 

The congress was still urged by the mediators; 
but Sardinia naturally insisted on being represented 
in it, and on not being placed as prisoner at the bar. 
Austria refused to join the congress if Sardinia 
were admitted, unless the Italian states governed 
by Austrian princes were represented too ; which, 
of course, would give her influence the prepon- 
derance. 

On the morning before Good Friday, England 
was startled by two telegrams at complete variance : 
the first giving good hopes of peace, the second 
announcing the almost certainty of immediate war. 
Austria had insisted on Sardinia's instantly dis- 
arming, or threatened to declare war in three days. 
Two hundred thousand Austrians on the banks of 
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the Ticino, or within three days' march of it, 
made this threat of awful import. The opposite 
bank was occupied by Sardinian troops, burning 
for action, but supposed not numerically strong 
enough to keep their antagonist employed for a 
single day. 

Now was, perhaps, first fully felt the value of 
the electric wire. Messages of peace ran along 
the slender thread, and found their swift way into 
emperors' cabinets. The strong protests of England, 
the weight of public opinion, found expression, 
condensed in a few impressive words. 

Austria's imperative command to disarm was 
formally presented to the Piedmontese government 
by Baron Kbllbrbbrg, on Saturday the 23rd of 
April. The Chamber immediately voted full power 
to the King of Sardinia, and all war-measures were 
actively taken. 

On the third day, Tuesday, at half-past five in 
the evening, Count Cavour delivered the answer 
of Piedmont to Baron Kellerberg, who quitted 
Turin at six, accompanied to the frontier by a 
Sardinian officer. 
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The same night, 120,000 Austrians, under 
Genebal Gyulai, crossed the Ticino. 

Next day, King Viotok Emmanuel published a 
proclamation to the effect, that the Austrian mes- 
sage was an insult, to be repelled with disdain, 
and that he would be the leader of his people. 
•' Let our war-cry be ' the Independence of Italy.' " 

French troops immediately poured from Paris 
to Lyons by the rail; and 4,000 workmen busily 
cleared the passes of Mont Oenis from snow. 
Eighty thousand French were expected to be in 
Italy before the end of the week. 

The principal officers of the Tuscan army now 
presented themselves to the Grand Duke, and 
respectfully but firmly assured him that the only 
way to prevent the revolt of his little army, was to 
join at once the cause of Italian independence; 
This was not a proposition to which he Was likely 
to accede ; but, true to his principle of yielding 
to difficulties by making engagements he never 
intended to fulfil, the Grand Duke sent for a 
popular Tuscan nobleman, and requested him to 
form an administration. But the time for tern*- 
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poriaing was past: no administration could be 
formed except on the basis of Italian independence ; 
and the Grand Duke declared he would sooner 
abandon his duchy. It was proposed he should 
abdicate in favour of his son. The Abohdukb 
Charles desired that the cannon of the Belvidere 
fortress should be discharged on the people. The 
officers refused to convey the order. 

The Grand Duke had no choice but to abdicate : 
he and his family quitted Florence unmolested, 
and with a guard of honour, and took their way, 
in safety, to Venice. The principal square of 
Florence had been crowded with people from early 
morning ; there were songs, gesticulations, and 
demonstrations of joy, 'but no violence. The Duke's 
bodyguards were fraternizing with them, and sing- 
ing as loudly as any ; the Austrian general found 
himself without soldiers^ and laid down his useless 
command. The citizens took peaceable possession of 
the fortres&Sj hoisted the Italian tricolor, and then 
went to greet the Sardinian and French ministers, 
by cheering them under their windows. Never was 
revolution more peaceably effected. 
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At Parma, nearly the same scene took place. 
The Duchess quietly and safely withdrew. At 
Rome, the populace cheered the French general 
under his windows, and, on being reminded by him 
from his balcony that popular assemblages were 
forbidden by their laws, they peaceably dispersed. 
Such was the explosion, so long dreaded, of the 
pent-up popular feeling in Italy ! Thp temper of 
the country had changed : adversity had, at length, 
brought forth good fruit. No blood, no quarrels ; 
less bodily harm than in many an English con- 
tested election. Every telegram closed with the 
delightful words, " Peace has not been disturbed." 

Probably nothing of all this could have taken 
place without French intervention. A moral de- 
monstration, a temperate demand for justice in 
congress, would not have been sufficient. Austria 
would have laughed it to scorn, and taken the 
first opportunity of fastening the collar tighter: 
the conservative states of Europe would have pooh- 
poohed it, but for French bayonets. 

But we were desperately distrustful of the French 
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Emperor, and fearful of drawing a war on ourselves. 
We strenuously insisted on our neutrality. The 
Italians, till they had for some time been successful, 
met with no sympathy from the English, though 
they were acting in a manner to deserve our warmest 
applause. 

Well — at length the Times sarcastically said, 
"Big, lubberly Austria has taken advantage of 
her priority of time, and superiority of force. She 
has moved her army forward in two divisions — one 
of them has cautiously stepped over the boundary 
river, and gradually, and with much deliberation, 
occupied the two little towns of Novara and 
Mortara, and thence proceeded to Yercelli; where 
they have halted, surveyed, and reconnoitered, 
while every hour has brought laden transports 
into Genoa, and long lines of French infantry 
have swarmed over Mont Cenis. After seven days, 
the invaders have only advanced thirty-five miles 
from the frontier-river!" And yet they were 
under Gyulai, the advocate of quick measures, not 
Hiss, the lover of deliberation. We gave them 
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eredit for some deep-laid scheming that was, all at 
once, to* spring a mino beneath the doomed allies. 
But no such mine was sprang. 

The second Austrian division went up north to 
the lake whence the Ticino flows, and crossing it, 
entered Sardinia ; but with no result. After col- 
lecting in force on the northern bank of the Po, and 
pushing slender parties across the river, we find 
the Austrians, five days afterwards, withdrawing 
their troops, shunning the French, and spreading 
along the line of the Sesia. 

This river falls into the Po near Casale. The 
Austrians, therefore, were in line, right across the 
country, face to - face with the Dora line, which 
the Sardinian general, Dblla Marmora, meant 
to defend. 

Meanwhile, Garibaldi, with his brave troop of 
volunteers, flew hither and thither, performing 
fabulous deeds of prowess. 

While torrents of French continued to pour into 
the country, the Emperor prepared to place himself 
at their head. His departure from Paris on the 
10th of May, called forth the expression of un- 
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questionable enthusiasm. What was his purpose 
in going, whether to free an oppressed country, 
or enslave it to himself, was as much as ever 
hidden in this singular man's impenetrable breast. 
But Napoleon— war — glory — were names dear to 
the French ; and as he rode along beside his tearful 
empress, in his plain, military undress and kepi, 
now and then exchanging a friendly greeting with 
some acquaintance in the crowd, the general feeling 
was of sympathy. 

He reached Genoa on the 12th, where his recep- 
tion was enthusiastic. On quitting his steamer, he 
was received by the Prince di Cabignano and 
Count Cavour. He embraced Gavour and kissed 
him on each cheek, calling him " Man cher Cavour ! " 
The imperial barge traversed the entire length of the 
port, amid a street of boats, from which showers of 
flowers were cast into the Emperor's pinnace. On 
landing, he was received by the authorities of 
Genoa, and proceeded to the palace. The enthu- 
siastic cheers of the multitude called him into the 
balcony, whioh elicited renewed " ewivas." 

At night, the illumination was most effective. The 
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houses rising on platforms one above another, formed 
stages of fire, while the ships and quays seemed an 
immense girandole casting a red light on the sea. 
The streets were one blaze of flags and light, the 
churches pinnacles of fire. Those who thus saw 
Genoa will never forget the amphitheatre of starlike 
houses rising silently from the sea, which reflected 
the hues of many-coloured lamps, while thunder im- 
pressively muttered in the distance, and now and 
then a flash of lightning paled earth's ineffectual 
fires. 

From Genoa the Emperor proceeded to Turin; and 
thence to Alessandria. A series of small engage- 
ments continued to take place, disappointing the 
impatience of friends at a distance, but useful as 
bringing the men's powers into play, and always 
marked by bravery and hard fighting. 

The provisional government of Florence had 
already resigned its power to the Sardinian minister, 
Count Buoncompagni, stating that its object had 
solely been to act in concert with and under his mag- 
nanimous master, who was the champion of Italian 
independence. Buoncompagni replied that he as- 
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sumed his lofty office with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility. As representative of the King-dictator, he 
chose a ministry, and all its acts and decrees were to 
be in the name of the Tuscan government. 

On the 20th May, 15,000 Austrians assailed 
Casteggio, and occupied Montebello. A brilliant 
action ensued with the Sardinian cavalry and the 
French division of General Baraguay d'Hilliers, 
followed by that of General Forey. After a hard 
fight of six hours, the allies defeated the Austrians, 
and retook Montebello. Two hundred Austrians, 
including a colonel, were taken prisoners. The loss 
of the allies was five hundred killed and wounded. 

This engagement occasioned much gratulation and 
much caviling. It mattered little; victories were 
in store which cavilers could not call undecisive. 

On this same 20th of May, so glorious to the 
allies, the Austrians are charged with a deliberate 
infringement of the laws of war, accompanied with 
circumstances of the greatest barbarity. 

Some Austrian troops were encamped on the 
heights of Torricella, a small district adjoining the 
road on which the combat took place between Cas- 
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teggio and Stradella. A patrol of this force, we 
are told, arrested a constable, and compelled him to 
serve as a guide to the village, which the soldiers 
entered. They proceeded, under the same guidance, 
to a house inhabited by a fanner's family named 
Cignoli, consisting of five persons so called, and 
four others, either servants or labourers. The house 
was searched by the patrol for the arms so vigor- 
ously forbidden by the Austrians ; there were none ; 
he found, however, a small leathern hunting-bag, 
containing a small amount of shot. . 

Upon this evidence alone, the patrol arrested the 
entire family, and carried them off from the village 
to the Austrian commander, who was sitting on his 
horse on the high-road, surrounded by his troops. 
After exchanging a few words in German with the 
soldiers who guarded the prisoners, the commandant 
told the constable who had acted as guide to remain 
where he was. He then ordered the nine unfortu- 
nate peasants, including two boys of fourteen, who 
could not make themselves understood, and who 
were trembling all over, to descend into a path by 
the road-side. They had scarcely taken a few steps, 
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when he gave a signal to a platoon to. fire on them* 
Sight of these unfortunate men and boys fell dead ; 
the ninth, old Cignoli, mortally wounded, gave no 
signs of life. The Austrian troops resumed their 
march, and the commandant, turning to the con- 
stable, told him he might go; and gave him his card 
bearing the name of Field-Marshal d'Urban ! 

The blood of these innocent people cried aloud. 
Cavour officially notified the outrage to every court 
at which Sardinia is represented* It was denied 
but not disproved by the Austrian government. 

The same paper which bore us the relation of this 
cold-blooded massacre, also brought a letter from an 
English traveller, who, with his party, had fallen in 
with the famous Garibaldi ; whom from the Aus- 
trian accounts, he expected to find a desperado that 
would cut a throat one minute and sing his own 
compositions to the guitar the next. 

Two gentlemen and their wives, from Australia, 
and a young lady friend, having ascended Mount 
St Gothard in the course of a pleasure-tour, found 
their intended route impracticable, and, after two 
days' journey down the Ticino, reached Lugano, 
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in the dark, on the evening of the 2nd of June. 
They drove to the best hotel in a pouring rain, 
obtained beds with difficulty, and heard alarming 
accounts of Garibaldi, whose head-quarters were at 
Como. Nothing daunted, they proceeded thither the 
next morning, and bowled along a fine road and over 
a bridge till they were all at once stopped by Gari- 
baldi's outpost. A couple of good-looking, respectable 
men in brown shooting-coats, with small tri-coloured 
cockades, (all the uniform Garibaldi's men could 
muster,) came forward, and civilly demanded the 
passports. The travellers then proceeded unmolested 
to Chiasso, and, on alighting at the inn, found that 
Garibaldi was making it his head-quarters. The 
gentlemen sent in their cards ; the general politely 
replied that he would presently wait on them and 
the ladies. When he did so, his appearance was 
highly prepossessing, and his manner no less so. 

Garibaldi is of middle height, powerfully formed, 
without being heavy. He has a healthy English 
complexion, nut-brown hair and beard, and a finely 
formed head. His face is good, though not re- 
markable to a casual observer — but, when he spoke 
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of the oppression and sufferings of his country, the 
lip and eye told the deep feeling long suppressed, 
and the stedfast daring character of the man. He 
has the calm manner and appearance of the English 
gentleman and officer ; it was only when he spoke of 
the generous sympathy of the English with the 
sufferings of Italy that his calmness gave way ; and, 
as he said again and again how grateful they were 
for it, he showed that the warm blood of Italy 
burned in his veins. 

Marshal d'Urban, instead of awaiting Garibaldi 
on the table-land above Como, where his guns might 
have swept down his assailants, stationed himself 
and his men in the church and houses at the foot of 
the hill, where his artillery could be no manner of 
use to him. Garibaldi and his men poured down 
the hill like an avalanche, totally without fear, and 
immediately began what they liked — a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle. Success the consequence, 
of course ; within two hours of Urban' s leaving the 
hotel to face Garibaldi, he was there again in retreat. 
A respectable townsman told the travellers that the 
Austrians seemed to have no spirit for the cause. 
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On the other hand, Garibaldi's motley crew were 
neither brigands nor ruffians, but cleanly, respecta- 
ble men, wonderfully tidy considering how often they 
slept in their clothes,: not a ragged fellow among 
them, and all quiet and orderly ; many of them 
gentlemen, others farmers, small proprietors, trades- 
men, and artizans. Some were at prayers, in the 
church and a little chapel, some harmlessly flirting, 
some writing letters home with abstracted faces,— 
none drinking. 

I saw a lady yesterday, fresh from Italy, who 
had met the French troops crossing Mount Cenia, 
and seen them encamp for the night; merry as 
larks, no quarrelling, no confusion — thrift men to a 
little tent, with their coffee-pot, and stew-pan ; mi 
flourishing their flannel jackets oyer their shoulders 
for the night 

Ferdinand, king of Naples, died on th$ 22nd of 
May. His life had been marked by bigotry, in- 
tolerance, cruelty, and deceit. He was succeeded 
byhis son, the Duke o« Calabbu, a* Francis th* 
Second; and though he early evidenced bis inten- 
tion of pursuing his father's policy, the courts of 
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, England and France, hoping for better things, 

t resumed friendly relations with Naples. 

, On the 24th, Prince Napoleon arrived at Leg- 

, horn, and addressed a proclamation to the Tuscans, 

, stating that the Emperor's sole ambition was . to 

liberate Italy. 

On the 29th of May, Victor Emmanuel led his 
troops across the Sesia, in the face of the Austrians, 
who were fortified at Palestro* and, after an obsti- 
nate resistance on their part, dislodged them at the 
point of the bayonet. The King himself superintended 
the passage of the river, which runs in a broad bed, 
intersected by little islands and shoals, and with 
banks thickly planted with trees. The country east 
of the river is a mass of rice-grounds and corn-fields, 
divided by raised causeways, and shaded with mul- 
berty-trees and poplars. The villages are placed on 
precipitous ascents, and reached by a road like a 
railway cutting. Nothing could be more advan- 
tageous for the defenders, yet they early took refuge 
in a high-walled churchward, bfehind the village, 
and pointed their cannon along the road, in face of 
Which, the Sardinians brought some of their own 
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guns, which soon silenced those of the Austrians. 
The Sardinians drove off the enemy, and took up 
their 1 position in the village for the night. The 
same evening, they were joined by a regiment of 
Zouaves, who had the Emperor's orders to attend on 
the King. 

Next morning, the Austrians were seen close upon 
Palestro, intending to retake it, and cut off the Sar- 
dinians from the river. They were immediately 
attacked, and the Zouaves " threw themselves, with 
a magnificent dash, on the Austrian guns." In the 
midst, or rather in advance of them was Victor 
Emmanuel himself, than whom the Sardinian army 
has no more brilliant soldier. They had about four 
hundred yards to advance under a murderous fire, 
but their pace was so rapid, that the Tyrolese skir- 
mishers, in advance of the guns, had no time to 
retire, but rushed back, mixed pell-mell with the 
Zouaves. 

The Austrians were 25,000 strong: the Sar- 
dinians took 1,000 prisoners. 

It was in consequence of Victor Emmanuel's 
daring conduct in this engagement (which won for 
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him from the Zouaves the pet name of their " little 
corporal ") that the Tuscans addressed to him the 
affecting remonstrance, in which, never, surely, 
could ardent, unspeakable admiration be better veiled 
under the garb of rebuke : — 

" Sire, the tidings of the victory of Palestro had 
already moved every heart, when other information 
was added, which threw a cloud over countenances 
all radiant with the recent success I 

" Urged on by the sacred enthusiasm which too 
long had been smothered in your breast, you rode 
in front of our standard, as if desirous that your 
sword alone should cut a path for it through the 
enemy's ranks. It was doubtless the hand of Provi- 
dence which brought you safely back, after putting 
the enemy to flight 

" But, sire, a cry rises from one end to the other 
of the peninsula. You know the voice of your 
children ! You heard it when it cried out in bitter 
grief; and the high-minded answer you returned to 
it raised a new hope in every heart. Now, that 
same voice utters a cry of loving anxiety for you. 
Awaiting all that the instability of the fortunes of 
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war may bring, yet relying on the justice of its good 
cause, Italy must not at every instant tremble for 
the life of its king! Sire, it is your duty to live; it 
is our right to bid you live ! Your life is the life 
of Italy ; you must no longer risk it in extreme 
perils." 

On Saturday, the 28th of May, a solemn service 
for the dead was celebrated, in Florence, at the 
Church of Santa Croce, in memory of the brave 
Tuscans who fell in 1848, in the disastrous fight of 
Ctjrta*onB, when a little band of 6,000 or 7,000 
volunteers kept an overwhelming Austrian force at 
bay for many hours, and caused grim old Radb^zky 
to say, " These boys will make me lose a whole 
day!" 

Two bronze tablets, bearing the names of the 
slain, were erected shortly after the event, by the 
municipality, on either side of the high altar of 
Santa Croce, and a service was celebrated for their 
souls 9 repose, both in 1849 and 1850. In 1851, whea 
the Austrian oppression was in fell force, the citi- 
zens were forbidden to have this service celebrated; 
but on the anniversary day, they came to church 
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bearing mourning garlands. They were pushed back 
by disguised gens-d'arines, and on their resisting, a 
body of the same corps issued from the sacristy, 
and fired on the crowd. The scene which ensued was 
of horror and dismay. The tablets were pulled 
down the same night, by order of government, and 
concealed in the Fortezza da Bassa. The King of 
Sardinia, however, kindly allowed duplicates of them 
to be erected at Turin. 

One of the first acts of the provisional govern- 
ment, this last April, was to replace the original 
tablets in their old position ; and, On the day before 
tbe anniversary, (which fell on a Sunday,) a solemn 
service for the dead patriots wte celebrated. At five 
in the morning, a dense crowd assembled before lie 
church, though the service did not begin till nine. 
Over each church door wfts an affecting inscription, 
calculated to thrill the hearts of the readers. Half- 
way down the grand old nave, was taised a huge 
cata&too, built up of trophies of arms, &c, &feo<- 
rated with laurels, flowers, and innumerable wax 
tapers, and draped with tanners. Behind the 
catafalco, and feeing the high altar, WAs seen & 
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beautiful colossal statue of Italy, with outstretched 
arms, imploring the assistance of heaven, and bear- 
ing the inscription : " Great God ! who createdst me 
a queen among nations, and willedst that I, for my 
transgressions, should be trampled and enslaved ! — 
who now at length grantest me abundant pity for 
my long sufferings,— deign to accept the hallowed 
memories of these martyrs for their country ! Re- 
store me to myself ! link me in sisterhood with the 
nations, and lay the foundation-stone of a holy, 
universal peace ! " 

As if in answer to this prayer, breathed by the 
upward-gazing figure, with her noble, trustful, be- 
seeching face, a great black banner over her bore 
these words : — 

" At last thou hast understood my ways. Thy 
hope was in me only. With much love hast thou 
covered thy sins ; — thy faith hath saved thee !" 

One transept was completely filled by an immense 
orchestra — a grand mass and requiem was performed, 
and the Gonfaloniere, ministry, and municipality 
attended the service, to which nothing was wanting 
that could give it impression and dignity. Nor did 
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this commemoration cost the public one penny. 
From the excellent maestro, who composed the music 
expressly for the occasion, to the poorest workman, 
who nailed the planks and piled the cannon-balls 
and muskets, not one would accept a gratuity. The 
pageant was a spontaneous heart-offering from every 
class, and as such, was invested with a higher beauty 
and a truer worthiness than that which clothed it 
bodily*. 

* Athencctm , June 11. 
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Chapter LXI. 

ADVANCING OAT. 

The whole progress of the allies, with the ex- 
ception of the battle of PalesTEo had thus ftx been 
what the Times correspondent called a pr&mMUtde 
militaire, strewn with flowers: for, wherever they 
went, women literally flung flowers in their path, 
and showered them from their windows. One 
could not, he proceeds, help admiring the genius 
which conceived nor the energy which executed the 
grand plan by which the Austrians were forced to 
retreat beyond the Ticino without a battle. The 
utmost confidence in their leader was inspired in 
the allied troops by this steady advance. . The 
Emperor had not been shut up in his head-quarters 
for nothing. No one but himself knew beforehand 
what he meant to do: at the right moment, the 
suitable order came unexpectedly, and had only 
to be executed. 
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Swiftly and steadily as the Austrians were re- 
treating from Sardinia, the allies with equal 
steadiness and swiftness were following their steps 
— now past old ch&teauz that might well have 
been defended by the retiring fofr— now along wide- 
spread corn fields they had spared, and rich woods 
of beech, oak, and chestnut, they had left unhurt* 
These woods overhung a deep valley intersecting 
a wide table-land. At the bottom, winding and 
chafing round a hundred islets, flowed the Ticino, 
spanned by the stone bridge of Buffalora. Under 
the opposite heights might be descried the bell- 
towers of the villages of Turbigo, Castelletto, 
Rabone, and Buffalora. The French, poured over 
the bridge, which the Austrians had only partially 
destroyed. Soon their amis were glancing amid 
the green foliage on the other side, and advancing 
up the ascent to the table-land. Some earthworks 
had been thrown up, but were easily taken by a 
few Arab troops at a run. At the same time, the 
pontoon at Turbigo was completed, and the allies 
simultaneously crossed the river in two columns. 

The Austrians had strongly entrenched them- 
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selves behind the heights that run straight on to the 
causeway intended for the railway. Against this 
position, General Wimpfenn advanced with the 
3rd grenadiers, and a section of the guards and 
Zouaves, surrounding the Emperor, while the 2nd 
grenadiers were sent round to attack Buffalora in 
front, and General MPMahon undertook to turn 
their right flank. In all, they numbered 6,000 or 
7,000 : the Austrians posted at Buffalora were 
reckoned at 40,000; but seemed unwilling to 
attack. 

As soon, however, as M'Mahon's fire was heard 
to their right, which was about noon on this 
memorable 4th of June, the other division ad- 
vanced steadily, in spite of a hail of projectiles, 
and the difficulties of soft; ground intersected by 
ditches. Their losses only quickened their ad- 
vance; and when at a little distance from the 
height, the grenadiers threw away their knapsacks, 
swarmed up the ascent, and, the next minute, were 
on it. 

The first who reached the top waved his bear- 
skin, and shouted " Vive 1' Empereur !" which was 
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joyously echoed by his comrades. The Austrians 
were flying across the iron bridge over the canal, 
the grenadiers so close after them, that the Austrian 
who was to have put the match to a mine beneath 
them was bayoneted. While some of the French 
poured water on the powder that was to have blown 
them up, others rushed forward to secure the 
railway arch. They continued to advance till 
they were in almost as secure a position as the 
Anstrians had left; but no support arrived, and 
the Austrians began to close them in. 

It was almost one o'clock ; yet the gallant little 
band received no succour, for the Austrians kept 
General M'Mahon hotly engaged at Magenta. 
Meantime, the division We are speaking of thought 
to regain their lost position, and fresh battalions 
of Austrians were brought up again and again 
by the railway, the shrill whistle of which was 
perpetually heard amid the sterner din of war. 
To yield was not to be thought of. Everything, 
therefore, induced the two regiments surrounding 
Napolbon, each numbering 1,500 to 1,600 men, 
to hold out as long as life lasted. They did so 
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till two o'clock; their ammunition nearly spent, 
their losses of men terrific Surely the Emperor 
need never again hear an envious voice ask, " if he 
were a mere sister of mercy come to walk the 
hospitals." 

At this critical moment, a * cloud of dust all 
along the road behind them showed that the long 
looked-for help was at hand ! The brigade Pioabd 
and the division Renault dashed np to their 
assistance. Nearly at. the same time, M'Mahon 
began the attack of Magenta, while battalion after 
battalion came up, and threatened to overwhelm 
the defenders. In fact, the Austrians, seeing them- 
selves pressed on their right and left, had retreated 
from Buffalora to Magenta. They defended this 
village with obstinacy. On both sides it was felt to 
be the key of the position* 

Many of the Austrians, poor fellows! had not 
tasted food for twenty-four hours, and had been 
dreadfully overmarched in the interim. Generals 
Qyulai and Hess were both on the field, though 
they did not take the command* The French took 
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the village house by house. The Austrians were 
forced into precipitate retreat ; and 6,000 prisoners, 
including 73 officers, remained in the hands of the 
allies. More than 10,000 Austrians and 1,500 
French were put hors de combat. 

That very Saturday evening, the Milanese were 
surprised to see war-worn, exhausted soldiers sud- 
denly pouring into the streets in the greatest 
disorder. The impression instantly prevailed that 
the allies could not be far off. The entire popu- 
lation flocked into the streets, and eagerly asked 
one another, " What has happened?" But none 
could answer. 

At daybreak, the Austrian troops were seen 
quietly retiring from the citadel. The Milanese 
then became assured that they were free! What 
a moment! They had awaited it with eagerness, 
but without demonstration, and now, in the fulness 
of their delight, they offered no insult to the crest- 
fallen troops who were departing, nor uttered any 
unseemly bravado. Many of the soldiers fraternized 
with the people. 

BB 
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As soon as they were gone, the municipality 
issued a proclamation, authorizing the citizens to 
give the allies an enthusiastic reception. 

The news of the victory reached Florence the 
following evening. " We were sitting quietly round 
our news-room table," says a writer, " when the 
report of cannon was suddenly heard booming from 
the bastions of the Belvedere fortress. We sallied 
into the streets, and soon learnt that Prince Louis 
Napoleon thus emphatically published the news of 
a great victory. 

" Such a storm of wild joy burst over Florence 
as I never thought would take instantaneous pos- 
session of a whole population ! It was past eight 
o'clock, and several thousand persons, in their 
holiday dresses, were on their way back from their 
fraternization visit to the jolly Frenchmen en- 
camped at the Gascine. Both sexes and all ages 
were astir! In less time than I can write it, 
burning links and waving banners came forth as 
if by magic. The multitude fell under the orders 
of improvised leaders. From the Lungarno and the 
Borgo d' Ognisanti the vast mass of men, horses, 
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carriages, priests, beggars, nurses, and babies in 
arms, moved down the Via Calzaroli to the great 
square of the Duomo, where a cry was raised, ' To 
the Sardinian embassy and to Prince Napoleon ! ' 
I never thought so vast a crowd could be animated 
with such perfect unity of feeling ! Had the 
victorious army at that moment marched through 
the streets, its movements could hardly have been 
more compact and orderly. The names of Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel went up to the seventh 
heaven. The principal streets gave the signal for 
a general illumination, and the example was fol- 
lowed all over the town, till the glare paled the 
young new moon. They shouted themselves hoarse 
beneath the windows of Buonoampagni and Prince 
Napoleon, then went back to the Duomo, and the 
banners were folded, and the links struck to the 
ground. That was the signal for good-night, for 
it was within an hour of midnight. But no ! here 
comes a military band — no one asks from whence — 
playing a kind of national anthem ; and music 
works its wonted spell on Italian hearts. Old and 
young set up a simultaneous shout ; the huge mass 
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starts forward, keeping time, once more parades 
the now dark streets — once more treats Bwncam- 
pagni and the Prince to a song ! All at once, the 
stanza breaks down in the middle — a window flies 
up — a word is spoken — Prince Napoleon has had 
enough noise. 

" The mob goes home snubbed — it has been 
taught a salutary lesson. Hence, home, idle revel- 
lers ! Your country wants men, horses, and money. 
Let France and Piedmont give you stern lessons 
of duty and sacrifice. Think, as you lie safe and 
comfortable in your beds, how many brave men 
from Normandy, Germany, Alsaob, foreigners 
to whom the cause of your country is only a vague 
word, lie stark and stiff on the green turf beneath, 
which, to-morrow, they will be laid." 

The day after the battle was Sunday, but no da} 
of resj; though the victors would have devote* 
it to repose, and to burying their dead and car in 
for the wounded. The fighting was renewed, b 
without any decisive results. 

On Monday, the municipality of Mi:lan waif 
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on Victor Emmanuel at head-quarters, and read 
to him the following address : — 

" The municipality of Milan is proud of being 
able to make use of its most precious privilege, 
in being the interpreter of its fellow-citizens at 
the present crisis. They are willing to renew the 
pact of 1848, and* to proclaim again before the 
Italian nation the great fact which has required 
eleven years for its full development in the 
hearts and intelligence of the people. The an- 
nexation of Lombardy to Piedmont is the first 
step in the new way to public right, which allows 
nations to be the free disposers of their own 
destinies. The heroic Sardinian army and our 
brave allies, who insist upon Italy being free as 
far as the Adriatic, will soon achieve the mag- 
nanimous enterprise. 

" Receive, sire, the homage of the town of 
Milan at our hands, and believe that our hearts 
belong entirely to you ! Our cry is i The King 
and Italy for ever ! ' " 

The triumphal entry of the allied sovereigns 
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took place the following day. The first large body 
of troops that entered the city was headed by 
Marshal M'Mahon, now Duke op Mag?nta, 
who was welcomed by the municipality; while 
the populace, frantic with joy, were ready to cast 
themselves beneath his horse's feet. A little girl 
of five years old, dressed in white, forced herself 
a passage through the crowd, and, with a child's 
fearless eagerness, held up to the conqueror a 
bouquet of flowers almost as large as herself. The 
brave man raised her up and placed her standing 
before him on his saddle — the little creature threw 
her arms round his head and kissed him repeatedly 
amid ringing cheers: and thus, still holding and 
fondling her, he rode on amid showers of flowers 
and applause, while some eyes were wet with tears* 
Nothing could be simpler or more free from 
theatrical effect than the entry of the two sove- 
reigns. Hot and dusty, they rode along side by 
side, and the Emperor's usually impenetrable coun- 
tenance betrayed the workings of emotion. Had 
it not, he would have been less than man. Those 
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streets were full of memories of his uncle. Was 
he, too, meditating the betrayal of the liberty 
he professed to come to establish? Before these 
lines are printed, perhaps we shall know. Mean- 
while, let us believe him while we can. Hear 
his own words, good and great ones, to the people 
of Italy : — 

u Italians ! The fortune of war having brought 
us into the capital of Lombardy, I am about to 
tell you why I am here. When Austria unjustly 
attacked Piedmont, I resolved to support my ally, 
the King op Sardinia; the honour and the 
interest of France making it a duty to me to do 
so. Tour enemies, who are also mine, endeavoured 
to diminish the sympathy which was felt in Europe 
for your cause, by making it believed that I only 
made war from personal ambition, or to aggrandize 
the territory of France. If there are men who 
do not comprehend their epoch, I am not of the 
number. In the enlightened state of public 
opinion, there is more grandeur to be acquired 
by the exercise of moral influence than by fruit- 
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less conquests; and that moral influence I seek 
with pride, in contributing to restore to freedom 
one of the finest parts of Europe. Your reception 
of me has already proved to me that you have 
understood me. I do not come here with the pre- 
conceived system of dispossessing the sovereign, 
nor to impose my will on you. My army will 
only occupy itself with two things — to combat your 
enemies, and to maintain internal order. It will 
not throw any obstacle in the way of legitimate 
manifestation of your wishes. Providence some- 
times favours nations as well as individuals, by 
giving a sudden opportunity for greatness; but 
it is on condition that they know how to profit 
by it. Profit, then, by the opportunity which is 
offered you to obtain your independence. Or- 
ganize yourselves militarily: fly to the standard 
of King Victor Emmanuel, who has already so nobly 
shown you the path of honour. Remember that 
without discipline, there can be no army. Be 
to-day, only soldiers, and to-morrow you will be 
the free citizens of a great country." 
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Better pause here. A great deal remains to tell, 
and to know — a great deal to hope for, to pray for 
— great dangers to fear, great changes of opinion to 
experience, as men prove better or worse than we 
believed them, as events prove more disastrous or 
more propitious than we expected. I venture again 
to remind you, they ought to have our prayers as 
well as our wishes. And who knows, but they who 
have sown in tears shall reap in joy ? that he who 
now goes on his way weeping, and bearing good 
seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, bearing 
his sheaves with him ? 

Even since the above paragraph was written, the 
victory of Solferino has been unexpectedly fol- 
lowed by an armistice— by peace — and by Louis 
Napoleon's return to Paris without having " freed 
Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic," but having 
won the whole of Lombardy from Austria, and 
bestowed it on Sardinia, leaving Europe in painful 
suspense respecting the future fortunes of the penin- 
sula. 

What is to come next? Dare we hope that in 

o o 
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spite of distressing complications, a good and happy 
time is coming, and that, two years hence, a lamb 
may be peeping into a rusty cannon, and a little 
girl be swinging on a vine-tendril between two 
mulberry-trees? Grant it, God ! 



FINIS. 
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Farewell, my little paper boat t 
My brother's eyes shall rest on thee. 
Thou hast a long, long way to float 
Aoross the wide, unfathomed sea— 
If all my love were in thy freight, 
I trow thou oouldst not bear the weight 
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